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Let 
Brittain 
Lead 


‘What the world needs today is a 


tremendous gesture by a great nation, 


and I believe that Britain is the only 


one which could summon the moral 
courage to make it. I believe that if 
| Britain told the world that she proposed 


to disarm completely and went on to do 


so, no other nation could stand up 
against the impact of such moral leader- 


ship. 


I believe that present talk about the 
impossibility of another world war 
because of the means of destruction 
now available to mankind is a danger- 
ous sedative, for all such talk is merely 
the expression of a hope that war will 


be averted because neither side can win. 


If Britain disarmed completely I do 
not believe that any nation in the world 
would dare to take advantage of her 


material weakness, because her moral 


Reduction of armaments and agree- 
ment to ban the H-bomb are merely 
devices to make war less unpleasant 


than it might be... .°° 


— Sir Compton Mackenzie, 


| 
strength would be overwhelming. 
| ‘* Morals and Missiles ”’. 
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South Africa 
LAND OF TRAGEDY AND LAUGHTER 


Vera Brittain reviews 


African Pulse, by Martin Jarrett-Kerr, C.R. Pp. 127. Faith Press. 13s. 6d. 
The Tokolosh, by Ronald Segal. Pp. 96. Sheed and Ward. 6s. 


THESE two short and most timely books tells us that Black South Africans do 

not struggle quite alone beneath the burden of their harsh destiny. Ranged 
on their side are a community of saints and also, for those with eyes to see 
and ears to hear, a remarkable “ familiar spirit.” 


All who desire to increase their under- 
standing of present-day South Africa should | 
acquire these books. 


In the parched land of racial cruelty and 
hatred, the Community of the Resurrection 
at Rosettenville, Johannesburg, has re- 
mained a fruitful oasis. Father Trevor 
Huddleston, that perpetual spur to the 
Christian conscience, is now as well known 
in Britain as in Africa. Father Martin 
Jarrett-Kerr, who succeeded him as Chair- 
man of the South African Arts Federation 
and the African Education Movement, has 
a worthy reputation as the author of books 
on literary and philosophical topics, such 
as FRANCOIS MaAuRIAC and STuDIES IN 
LITERATURE AND BELIEF. 


Though he belongs to a military family, 
Father Jarrett-Kerr became a pacifist at 
Oxford, worked as a curate in a poor Tees- 
side parish which made him a socialist, was 
professed at Mirfield in 1943, and for the 
past seven years has been Chaplain to the 
large hospital for non-Europeans eight 
miles from the Community House in 
Johannesburg. 


In a preface to AFRICAN PULSE, he says 
that this encouraging study of African 
doctors, nurses and patients might well be 
called “Something For Your Comfort” if 
such a title did not suggest a criticism of 
Father Huddleston’s famous book, He 
states, in words which the events of the 
past few weeks have made even more sig- 
nificant than he could have realised when 
he wrote them : 


“Tf I sce rays of comfort in the charac- 
ters and witness of one group of Africans, 
Father Huddleston will not deny the im- 
portance of that. He was writing about 
the failure of the White man to see the 
Signs and to act while there was time. 
There is no longer time. And therefore 
it is how the Africans themselves act that 
matters, and alone matters, today. And 
among the various professional groups 
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of Africans, upon whom so much of the 
future will depend, I believe it is the 
nursing and medical callings that will be 
crucial.” 


One chapter on “ Politics and Nursing ” 
analyses the iniquitous South African Nurs- 
ing Act of 1957 which imposes apartheid 
upon the nursing profession, and examines 
some of the consequences that follow a 
colour-bar in medical work. White ambu- 
lance drivers, for instance, can only take 
white victims to hospital; conversely, an 
African ambulance driver who tries to 
assist a white person injured in an accident 
is liable to be resisted, insulted and slapped. 
Lives both White and Black are often lost 
through the delays caused by this insane 
insistence upon the “right” racial ambu- 
lance. 


The greater part of AFRICAN PULSE is 
however more concerned with the psycho- 
logy of the African doctors and nurses who 
make in a few short years the long journey 
from a primitive tribal community to the 
exacting standards of a great profession. 
Many stories of individuals show us the 
strange warfare which dominates the mind 
of every educated African between the 
superstitious beliefs and practices of the 


MARTIN JARRETT-KERR 


past, and the scientific demands of a modern 
hospital. 


A revealing chapter on African trust in 
witchcraft contains the statement that such 
beliefs must be approached by the White 
man “with humility,” since our growing 
knowledge of the power of suggestion indi- 
cates that the methods of the witch-doctor 
are not wholly unrelated to those of modern 
psychology. But the educated African—- 
rightly, because the gulf is so vast between 
blind superstition and the degree of medical 
knowledge which can concede that some 
primitive beliefs may have sound roots in 
the half-fathomed mysteries of the human 
mind—regards the abandonment of super- 


stition as essential to his progress. “In the 
long run,” concludes Father Jarrett-Kerr, 


“it is the Church which must provide 
the final and more permanent answer. 
If we merely root out superstition we may 
leave the house swept and garnished... 
with the well-known results. We can only 
satisfy that which superstition, in its 
superficial, mistaken and ephemeral way, 
tried also to satisfy, if we can claim and 
proclaim that Christ heals today.” 

THE TOKOLOSH is an enchanting satirical 
fairy-story by Ronald Segal, the editor of 
the liberal quarterly AFRicA SouTH who 
escaped to Bechuanaland when the first 
arrests under the recent emergency laws 
were made, and announced that he was 
applying, with Oliver Tambo, deputy leader 
of the South African National Congress, 
for political asylum in Britain. 


It is difficult precisely to define the 
Tokolosh, who is first-cousin to the genie 
of Aladdin’s lamp and the Lilliputians of 
GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. This African Puck, 
who “came to live for a while in the 
Townships,” is the elusive hero of a grim, 
humorous, passionate but never bitter short 
allegory which illustrates the desperation 
and tension caused by apartheid, and makes 
a bus boycott in ‘‘a South African Town” 
the key episode of the story. 

The Tokolosh becomes the faithful com- 
panion of a little African boy called Peter, 
who can always see and hear him. Others, 
both Black and White, become aware of 
him only if their eyes are open and their 
ears unstopped. The epitome and embodi- 
ment of the African gift of laughter, the 
Tokolosh thus also symbolises our own 
understanding of Africa today. 


BRIAN G. COOPER reviews 


Power and Morality, by Pitirim A. Sorokin and Walter A. Lunden. 


Sargent, USA, $3.50. 


F[SHE message of this book is clear, 

simple and unequivocal—that the 
new world situation, brought about by 
mankind’s new-found capacity to com- 
mit global suicide, demands a new 
race of moral leaders to guide it away 
from this fearful destiny. 


Adopting the twin approaches of his- 
torical documentation and __ statistical 
analysis, the authors show that Lord 
Acton’s dictum “ power tends to corrupt, 
and absolute power corrupts absolutely ” 
is no mere academic generalisation, but a 
valid and necessary judgment on the be- 
haviour of power elites throughout human 
history, 


The facts speak for themselves : careful 
tables of the crimes and follies of presi- 
dents and popes, generals and politicians, 
kings and autocrats, reveal that the inci- 
dence of criminality among such men in 
authority is markedly higher than that pre- 
vailing among their respective subject popu- 
lations as a whole. 

In despotic states the morality of an 
Attila is easily understood—what of the 
situation in democratic states ? The authors 
conclude of the ruling groups in demo- 
cracies : “Their rate of criminality tends 
also to be notably higher than that of the 
total ruled populations.” 


Frankly, I do not think the authors 
prove their case at this point, resting it on 
superficially interpreted figures of vice and 
corruption among American public person- 
alities as far back as the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In modern democracies there is pro- 
bably no uniform pattern of leadership- 
morality from state to state : in a number 
of northern European democracies, includ- 
ing our own, incorruptibility among holders 
of political and many other public offices 
is a necessity of such tenure, a fact for 
which we are all thankful. 


Porter 


The limelight demands certain rudimen- 
tary standards; modern labour relations 
suggest that the dimly-known, irresponsible 
commercial magnates are more subject to 
Acton’s dictum than democratically elected 
politicians. 

On the other hand, modern history offers 
examples of corrupt democracies being re- 
placed by revolutionary dictators popular 
for their puritan  incorruptibility, e.g., 
Nasser of Egypt and Ayub of Pakistan. 
There is no uniformity here, and as is 
admitted, the limitation of power in a 
democracy limits the possibilities for 
criminality among the ruling group. 


It is a further weakness of the book at 
this point that there is no discussion of 
how far responsibility for the public crime 
and folly (e.g., Hiroshima, Suez, nuclear 
tests) of democratically chosen leaders is 
shared with the electorate. Such a funda- 
mental question should not have been 
omitted from a book of this kind. 


* 


Yet these criticisms do not detract from 
the value of this book’s urgent concern 
with the issue of “Quis custodiet ipsos 
custodies?” for the world today. The 
post-war developments have been charac- 
terised by the remarkable and tragic con- 
trast between the professions of peace and 
freedom, and the performance of war and 
colonial repression by Western and Com- 
munist blocs alike. 

By reason of the awful possibilities and 
powers at their command, it is imperative 
that the Top People in the second half of 
the twentieth century should be saints 
rather than sinners. 

It is the authors’ contention that new 
patterns of moral leadership are slowly but 
surely emerging within the current socio- 
political situation, which they view as the 
disintegration of the ‘“sensate” order and 


its replacement by an “integral” one. 
Such an analysis sees the post-Renais- 
sance world order, in which all levels of 
civilisation have been interpreted in purely 
mechanjstic and materialistic terms, being 
transformed from within into a new order, 
in which life is understood at “sensory, 
rational, and super-sensory, super-rational 
levels.” 


In practical terms this concept of con- 
temporary change implies that current re- 
visions of basic theories of the physical 
sciences, social structures, politics and 
economics, are all tending to re-emphasise 
both the reality--and the necessity for 
human life--of the previously neglected 
qualities of love, unselfishness, altruistic 
concern, and fellowship in community. 


The latest findings of psychology dove- 
tail with the exigencies of survival in a 
nuclear age : we must learn to live in love 
and charity with our neighbours, of every 
race, creed and class, otherwise the disin- 
tegration of the lonely soul in a soulless 
crowd society will be but the precursor of 
humanity's inevitable doom through fratri- 
cidal strife. 

An utterly unprecedented historical 
epoch has dawned; men must learn their 
divinely-ordained destiny to live by love, 
or not live at all, The inspiration of pro- 
phets and seers, the dynamic witness of a 
Church when it does not compromise the 
message of its Master. the way of hope 
signposted by men like Gandhi, Bhave, 
Ronhoffer and Niemdller—all challenge the 
world to turn from the love of power to 
the power of love. 

It is a pity that the value of so inspiring 
a book should be somewhat dimmed by an 
unevenness of treatment, too high-pitched 
a style, an over use of technical jargon, and 
some superficial pessimisms along side 
equally unjustifiable cptimisms. (The force 
of mass democracy in transforming econo- 
mic liberalism into modern welfare capi- 
talism is not appreciated, and the authors’ 
seeming belief in natural evolution of 
superior moral leadership to meet man’s 
present crisis is surely naive.) Yet basic- 
ally Power AND Moratity combines sober 
tealism with sensible hope. 
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Science without the 


‘OLUMBUS found America when he was looking for a quick route to the 


Orient. 


The fission of the nucleus of the uranium atom, the discovery 


which has led in 20 years to Hiroshima, Calder Hall. Christmas {sland ard 
the Aldermaston March, emerged in more or less routine studies of the 
chemistry of radio-active substances in Hitler’s Germany. 


The essential munitions for the present 
war against malaria, DDT and the other 
synthetic insecticides which have followed 
it, appeared when a Swiss commercial firm 
was looking for a simple chemical that 
would be a bit better than mothballs for 
protecting clothes. 


You cannot forecast discoveries very 
successfully, nor can you tell where any 
particular researches in science will lead 
you. (If you could, there would be little 
need to do the research.) The inventor of 
the popular fancy, and the modern indus- 
trial laboratories which have largely re- 
placed him, can take the discoveries of 
scientists and put them to work in new 
ways. Invention can do a lot for us, but 
in the end the inventor has to wait for 
the scientist (they may be one and the same 
man, of course) to come up with some new 
knowledge about how nature works. 


I say all this because there is a wide- 
spread assumption that if you pay enough 
scientists to lock at a particular problem 
they are bound to solve it. They may do; 
there may be no solution; but time and 
again the solution appears in the work of 
a scientist paid to do something quite 
different. 


Population preblem 


To take a topical example, there is the 
search for “ The Pill’’ which is needed to 
introduce birth control on a world-wide 
scale, The direct attack on the problem 
seems to have led up a blind alley, to a 
group of materials which work but can 
only be administered under close medical 
supervision. So what we must do now is 
to make all biologists and medical research 
workers aware of the need for new discov- 
eries in this field. It could very well be 
that someone studying the growth of a 
tropical plant or the way the human body 
resists infection, or something quite differ- 
ent, already has an answer to the world 
pepulation problem in his notebook, but 
hasn't locked at it that way because his 
thoughts are elsewhere. 


So if you want to write down a list of 
the most urgent scientific problems you 
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By NIGEL CALDER 


Our contributor, son of Ritchie 
Calder, is on the staff of the New 
Scientist. 


should really make two. The first is a list 
of the human needs which science can help 
to meet; and it is fairly obvious, Food, 
birth control, the cradication of infectious 
disease, treatments for degenerative and 
mental disease, an cnd to the pollution 
of air, soil and water, better transport and 
communications, and improvements in the 
whole complex of mining, manufacture and 
power production which make for indus- 
trial wealth, By and large, all non-military 
“applied” research tends towards one or 
other of these ends. 


The second list reads quite differently. 
It shows the urgent problems from the 
scientist’s viewpoint. He has to concern 
himself with asking questions to which he 
can reasonably expect to find an answer 
within a reasonable time, and each scientist 
has his own objective. But there are cer- 
tain general problems at present shared by 
large groups of ‘ fundamental” research 
workers. For cxample: how does a gene 
control a set of chemical processes in a 
living cell; what is the reason for the 
appearance of a variety of fundamental 
particles when atoms are smashed; why are 
metals not nearly as strong as they ought 
to be; how does the human brain work; is 
the universe infinite or expanding? It is 
essential to remember how different the 
two lists are. 


It will be plain to many readers that, 
true as all this is, there is here tremendous 
scope for those who would misuse science, 
or fail to pursue the humanitarian oppor- 
tunities of science. Such people can say 
that even military research produces all 
manner of by-products—peaceful uranium 
energy, civil aircraft, radio navigation, 
rockets for space research, tough new 
materials for industry, etc., etc. They will 
seek to defend the present unbalanced de- 
ployment of scientists in the civil sector by 
saying that all are doing useful work (far 
from true, by the way). And they will en- 
courage an ivory-tower mentality in scien- 
tists—telling them, yes, you concentrate on 
those fundamental problems and leave us 
to decide what we'll do with your results. 


Peaceful uses 


The initial impetus for research into the 
large-scale release of nuclear energy came 
from the wartime quest for the Bomb. But, 
in Britain, in spite of the vast resources 
devoted to Bomb research and production 
since the war, it is easily demonstrable that 
our civil reactor programme has been crip- 
pled rather than aided. This was made 
most clear when, after the Windscale fire, 
scientists were taken off the very important 
civil reactor experiment at Dounreay to 
work in the military plant so that Bomb 
production could continue swiftly, but more 
safcly. Ifowever, more basically, the whole 
pattern of our nuclear engincering has 
stemmed from the proposition, the Bombs 
come first. Calder Hall is a plant for 
making plutonium for Bombs; the clec- 
tricity is just a by-product. The result—that 
British industry has now equipped itself, at 
cclossal expense, to make Calder-type re- 
actors which nobody seems to want very 
much, 


Altogether, the immediate outlook in 
peaceful nuclear power is bleak. What will 
save the situation will be nuclear disarma- 
ment, releasing for power production the 
rich fuel tied up in the Bombs, to be 
burned in reactors of the types that people 
really want. 


Here I should like to interject a word 
about space research. I am all for it, pro- 


vided the effort is kept within reasonable 
bounds (which it is not, at present) and 
provided earthly squabbles are not trans- 
lated to the Moon and Mars (which means 
that the research must be organised on an 
international basis). The scientific interest is 
immense: we may find, in the dust of the 
Moon, the story of the formation of the 
Earth, and in the sands of Mars the story 
of the creation of life on our planet. There 
may be more practical benefits at present 
diflicult to see. And if we get disarmament 
there will be a vast number of Govern- 
ment-surplus rockets. Why not use them 
to explore the solar system ? 


Although military research may find 
civilian applications, and although civil 
research may have military consequences 
(even a birth-control compound could have 
a subtle military use against “enemy” 
womenfolk), the fact remains that the out- 
come is largely determined by the overall 
orientation of research planning. An 
orientation to war, which we have at pre- 
sent, leads to a proliferation of weapons; 


to a strong bias towards the physical 
sciences (physics, chemistry, metallurgy, 
cte.) rather than the biological sciences 


which, as a group, are under-financed; and 
to a jack cf awareness on the part of 
scientists of humanitarian or even, in some 
cases, commercial needs—even if they are 
awarc of these needs they are frustrated 
in any attempts to meet them. 


Neglected research 


As far as the scientists themselves are 
concerned, the chief effect of a switch 
towards peace would be to step up research 
in the biological sciences. Now you cannot 
easily turn a physicist into a biologist: and 
so there will have to be a process of in- 
creased Government support for biology, 
both directly and through industry, to pro- 
vide the “prospects” necessary before 
young people can be recruited and trained 
for biology in much greater numbers. 


I have said that the list cf human needs 
is fairly obvious. The most obvious pro- 
blems of all, though, are the ones that are 
particularly neglected and starved of funds. 
They are in ecology and the social sciences. 


Man depends on the natural living world. 
Almost. everything that he does, whether 
laying a road or ploughing a field, inter- 
feres with the world. Ecology is concerned 
with sceing what the effects of such inter- 
ference may be. There is opportunity for 
crashing mistakes: in the dust bowels, in 
the groundnuts scheme, in over-fishing. As 
Man beccmes more ambitious, and secks to 
wipe out malaria, put vast new territories 
under the plough, and invade the deep sea 
to cultivate it and mine the occan floor, he 
can, if he is not very careful, wreck the 
whole show. Ecolegy end conservation 
provide the means of living in harmony 
with nature and not at war with her. We 
can atford local victories over Nature, but 
if we rout her we destroy ourselves. 


That the social sciences have been 
neglected is in part due to the rather 
phoney nature of much of the work which 
social scientists have turned out so far. 
But neglect is no solution, Rather, support 
is needed so that they can learn to become 
more “scientific” and so that natural 
scientists can be persuaded to carry their 
skills over into social studies, Because the 
answers to the questions simply have to be 
found: why do nations fight; why is 
mental discase cn the increase; what will 
be the social consequences cf a four-day 
or a three-day working weck; why do we 
neglect our cld people; how can men Iearn 
to kecp their heads in an age cf over- 
whelming technological change? And so 
on. 


I often feel that many well-meaning 
people are a shade too glib about aid to 
the under-developed countries, I have 
various reasons, but the chief concerns the 
fact that if Britain is to give aid on a large 
scale her cwn industrial wealth must be 
growing (Lord Hailsham has_ recently 
tumbled to the idea that Britain, too, is 
an under-developed country), and she must 
be adapting herself to the new age of 
world-wide industrialisation. We are in 
danger of finding ourselves with no markets 
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MAKING 
CONNECTIONS 


GREAT many people now 
see nuclear disarmament as 
the central issue of the present. 
But there is a tendency to see 
it as an isolated issue, with no 
connection with other social 
and political issues. We believe 
that this is a mistaken attitude 
and in this special number of 
Peace News we have attempted 
to make connections between 
the campaign against nuclear 
war and other fields of activity. 


We have paid special attention 
to science and education; edu- 
cation because we feel there 
is a close connection between 
the quality of our education 
and the kind of society we 
want to build; science because 
it is so central to our present 
dilesmma—we have immense 
scientific resources at hand and 

yet they are being used to 
threaten the world’s future, not 
to create it. 


Of course, these are not the only 
fields where connections can 
be made. In future issues of 
Peace News we hope to ex- 
plore these cther fields. But 
we shall be content if readers 
are encouraged to see nuclear 
disarmament as part of a wider 
struggle, a sirsggle which aims 
rot only to rid the world 
of war but also to create a 
better, more fust society. 


for our products, because countries like the 
USA, the USSR and European Community 
will be making things cheaply by massive 
automation inappropriate to Britain, and 
the new industries of Africa and the East 
will lave cheap labour. 


So when people ask me, ‘“ What on earth 
are we going to do with ail the engineers 
and applied physicists demobilised when 
disarmament is achieved,” J have this 
answer: they have to transform the whole 
of British industry, bring it up to date. 
They have to make it possible for us to 
switch from the production ef motor cars, 
radio sets and dustbins, which other coun- 
trices will be able to do more cheaply, and 
to concentrate on the export of the means 
of production—automatic machine tools, 
chemical plants, shipyards, electronic com- 
puters, power stations, and so on. These 
are what the new, emerging countries necd; 
these are what we shall have to make. In 
most of these fields the Americans and the 
Russians are outstripping us: it is desper- 
ately important for Britain to regain an- 
ascendancy in these fields if we are to sur- 
vive as an exporting nation. The skills of 
capital goods manufacture are very similar 
to the skills of weapons manufacture; and 
here is the real patriotic argument why 
Britain must, for the sake of her cconomy, 
get out of the nuclear arms race, now. 
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International aetion ... 


HE Easter Message of the Crucifixion and the 

~ Resurrection is at the same time the story of the 
greatest victory without violence. Today this 
message rs brought home forcefully as we witness 
the greatest non-violent action since the days of 
Gandhi. We have also witnessed in South Africa 
how one impatient person “drew his sword and 
smote the servant of the High Priest,” thus risking 
a setback in the whole non-violent campaign. 


The British Parliament has come out openly at last in con- 
demnation of South African racial policy, and Britain, 
by the release of Dr. Hastings Banda, has set a pattern 
for another way of dealing with African problems than 
those of the South African Nationalists. Britain may 
have had its good reasons—before the Commonwealth 
and Summit Conferences—to abstain from voting in the 
Security Council, but still the Council voted for taking 
some action in South Africa. 


We are not sure what action may result, but the South 
African situation is no longer regarded as an “ internal 
matter” for the Nationalist Government, which repre- 
sents just over half of the White minority of the country. 
It is worth remembering that there are precedents for 
international action in African territories where the 
people are badly treated. Britain once took the initiative 
in an international treaty for the control of the Congo. 
There is also an international treaty safeguarding civil 
rights in Liberia, 


--. and South Afriea 


A NEW form of action has been launched by the Rev. 
David Sheppard who has called for the boycott of the 
cricket test matches between Britain and South Africa. 
He announced that Archbishop Joost de Blank had 
declared that “something to this effect would be a great 
encouragement to people in South Africa.” Mr. Shep- 
pard’s action has been criticised by people who want to 
“keep politics out of cricket.” 

As a foreigner I cannot claim ever to understand cricket, 
which is a typically British game, But I have lived long 
enough in Britain to know that cricket is regarded as 
embodying all that is noblest in the British character, It 
is typical that the British, who gamble on all other 
sports, regard cricket as something above such a desecra- 
tion. The strongest expression which the English 
language knows for disapproval with something is “ this 
is not cricket.” Surely, what goes on in South Africa “ is 
not cricket ” ? 


Mr. K. on Christianity 


PTHE method of non-violence was discussed by Mr. 
Khrushchev and some French journalists during his 
recent visit to France. He was asked for his opinion on 
Christianity and said: “ Christianity teaches that you 
should turn the other cheek if somebody hits you on the 
one cheek, T cannot do that. I will hit back forcefully.” 
Khrushchev made it clear that his ways are different from 
those of Christian pacifists. We have long known that it 
is difficult to find a common ground. But Khrushchev 
has grasped that the essence of the Christian religion is 
non-violence, As he does not accept the non-violent way, 
he declares that he cannot be a Christian. There are, 
however, many people who call themselves Christians 
who have not grasped this fact. 


De Gaulle’s Bomb 


PRESIDENT DE GAULLE exploded his second Bomb 
with the intention of impressing Khrushchev who was 
his guest at that very moment, and also to impress 
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Britain whose guest he was last week. One outward 
result of his Bomb explosion was that, in his speech 
before the British Parliament, he could speak in exactly 
the same words as those used by the statesmen of the 
other atomic Powers: “We are prepared to give up 
those weapons if everyone else does the same.” 


We believe that these words did not impress the world so 
much as those of Nehru who the other day again called 
for an end to all manufacture and testing of nuclear 
weapons. And it must be remembered that for many 
years India has actually possessed a greater capacity than 
France for nuclear power, but does not use it for any- 
thing other than peaceful purposes. 


De Gaulle had his great day of triumph when he drove 
through London at the Queen’s side, among thousands 
of cheering Londoners. But the people of London did 
not cheer him because of his atomic bombs. They did 
not look up to him as one of the “Big Four.” They 
saw him in quite another role, namely, that of a man 
who had been humiliated and now experienced his re- 
dress. To witness this always appeals to the chivalry of 
the British. They welcomed De Gaulle in the same spirit 
as they welcomed Dr, Banda the same week. 


De Gaulle himself seems to have been conscious of this 
role of his in London. He appeared in the same uniform 
which he wore 16 years ago when he left London in 
anger, and still without any decorations. He had taken 
them off as a protest against not having been invited to 
the Yalta conference. To him it was a day of triumph, 
returning to London as an official guest. In that spirit 
he was received, but certainly not because of his demon- 
strations of “ nuclear prestige.” 


Military waste 


i R. HEATHCOTE-AMORY'’S budget has been criti- 
cised from many quarters. Again, I must make an 
observation as a foreigner: Britain is one of the few 
countries whose Government presents the debit and 
credit sides of the State's accounts separately, Parlia- 
ment is first asked to approve of all state expenditure, 
and afterwards it is the job of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to find the money through taxation to pay for 
this expenditure. 


Jo Grimond commented that £200,000,000 could be taken 
off the budget by ceasing the manufacture of “a British 
deterrent---both the bombs and the planes or rockets to 
deliver them.” 


Mrs. Barbara Castle repeated this a few days later in 
almost exactly the same words. They were mainly con- 
cerned with some rockets--for example, the Blue Streak 

which had been a failure. The Daily Express gave a 
list of ten other failures which had cost the country a 
total of £660,000,000 “wasted on different missile pro- 
jects.” Neither Mr. Grimond nor Mrs. Castle nor the 
Daily Express are pacifists. Surely a pacifist could sug- 
gest still greater savings on the budget. 


Speaking of military expenditure, there is a general appre- 
hension about the value of the Fylingdales radar station 
which is supposed to give Britain four minutes’ warning 
of an approaching nuclear rocket. We have now been told 
the British. They welcomed de Gaulle in the same spirit 
rocket which would not be visible on the Fylingdales 


screen, The existence of this rocket was mentioned when 
Ben Gurion was in London to buy arms, If Britain is 
trying out such weapons we may take it for granted that 
the “ other side” is doing the same. 


Channel travel 


T was expected that the treaty on the Channel tunnel 

would be signed during de Gaulle’s visit. This did not 
come off, but a plan for a Channel bridge instead of a 
tunnel was launched that very week. We were told re- 
garding the costs for these projects that a fee of £1 per 
person for each Channel crossing would make either a 
tunnel or a bridge pay over a number of years, 


A fee of £1 is a considerable reduction, compared to the 
£1 10s. you have to pay on the present Channel ferry- 
boat. There must, however, be a way of reducing the 
fare on the boats substantially. It is not generally real- 
ised in Britain that the distance between Dover and 
Calais is exactly the same as between Malmo and Copen- 
hagen. The ferry-boats on this route are of the same 
size as those between Dover and Calais, But the fares 
are different! You pay five shillings for crossing from 
Maim6 to Copenhagen—and you get reductions on return 
or season tickets. If you buy ten tickets at the time 
they don’t cost you more than three shillings each. And 
still this service pays—to judge from the many private 
ferries that are plying the waters in competition with 
the State railway vesels. 


British Railways may lose money on many other services, 
but surely they must make a lot of profit on the Channel 
ferries, These high fares prevent the exchange of people 
between the two countries. Tourist traffic would certainly 
increase if the fares were kept down to the level of the 
Malm6-Copenhagen route. This may be more important 
than the tunnel ! 


Why not visas ? 


WPIHE Governments of Britain and the Benelux countries 
have just concluded an agreement about passport-free 
travel over the Channel. This has been hailed in the 
British press as a step towards ‘“‘ developing the flow of 
traffic.” Instead of the passports, the Benelux citizens 
present a “ visitor’s card” on landing in Britain. 


1 have just seen such a card, and 1 noticed some printed 
instructions to the effect that the possession of the card 
does not entitle the holder to land automatically in 
Britain. He must still be questioned by the immigration 
officers, Britain is the only country in Europe where 
every visitor is questioned on his arrival. 


Statistics from last year show that an average of seven 
persons a day were turned away because the immigration 
officers had something against them. They had to pay 
their journey back without being allowed to land. The 
figure of seven a day may increase if there is a greater 
traflic flow. 


There is surely something to be said for reintroducing visas 
such as the United States and the Iron Curtain countries 
have, The questioning is done at the Consulates when 
you apply for your visas. Your visa is refused if they 
have something against you, and you don’t have to waste 
money on passages both ways. 


Co-existenee ¢ 


TPHE latest IRA incident was reported from Belleek, 
which is the western-most point of Northern Ireland 
Belleek is associated with an example of “ religious co- 
existence’ in the British Isles. Here a Protestant-owned 
and Protestant-staffed china factory manufactures 
Madonna statues on a commercial basis en masse for 
export to Catholic Eire. And the raw material for the 
Madonnas is imported from Protestant Sweden ! 


VOAAEUUNEEOOUOTAUEOD MOEA 
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Another missile casualty 


JBRLUE Streak, Britain's first long- 
range nuclear ballistic missile, is 
expected to be cancelled as a military 


a total of 3s, 8d. per person among the 
population of 3,500,000. 
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project in the next few months. 

The weapon's first test firing in Aus- 
tralia was not due until later this year, and 
it could not be fully operational until the 
mid-’Sixties. It is now outdated because its 
fixed site could be destroyed by an enemy 
missile. 

{t has been unofficially reported that the 
project so far has cost £100,000,000 plus 
the cost of the rocket engine test station 
at Spadeadam, Cumberland, and a large 
share of the expenses of the Australian 
firing range at Woomera. 


Further denial not expected 


A NATO training centre for guided 
missiles is to be established in 
Crete. 

The project, announced on Sunday by the 
NATO standing group in Washington, is 
estimated to cost over $50,000,000 (about 
£18,000,000). 


Reports in the Greek press last January 
about a launching base on the island (this 
column, January 29) were categorically 
denied at the time by the Greek Govern- 
ment. 


A Government statement described the 
reports as “completely inaccurate” and 
said there was no question of setting up 
missile bases on Greek soil. 


Purely tactical 


TPHE irrelevance of the Brussels 
Treaty has been explained by the 

Foreign Office. 

The Treaty denies West Germany certain 

super-weapons, including a strategic air 

force. 

Mr. Stephen Swingler, MP, asked in the 
House of Commons on April 6 about the 
proposed construction of 660 supersonic 
fighter-bombers for Germany. 

The reply: The aircraft are not “ strate- 


gic” but “tactical.” They are not 
“bombers” but “ fighter-bombers.” 


Objection overruled 


NO public inquiry will be held to 
hear objections to the proposed 
Fylingdales Early Warning Station. 

The Secretary of State for Air told Mr. 
Tom Driberg, MP, this in a Parliamentary 
Written Answer on April 6. 

The reason was that “such an inquiry 
would mean disclosing the detailed criteria 
which determined the siting, and this would 
not be in the national interest.” 


* 


World Refugee Year is now supported by 
75 countries and 13 territories, the UN 
Information Centre in London announced 
on April 5, Norway leads the world in 
per capita contributions to the year, with 
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What can we do2 


This article is @ summary of proposals that have been made by a number of 
people for the development of non-violent direct action. 


JT )IRECT action has established itself as a method of political protest in 


on are not very satisfactory. 


Britain. This is well and good but the terms it has established itself 


Direct action now seems to be regarded as a kind of stimulus to the more 
conventional forms of action; for most of the year the campaigners against 
nuclear weapons keep on with meetings, leaflet distribution, film shows etc., 
then once a year the fact that 50 or so people are prepared to go to jail gives 


their morale a boost. 


This strategy is inadequate on both sides 
because: 


1. The conventional methods cannot be 
repeated indefinitely. Many campaign 
groups are now complaining that the only 
audience they get for their activities is the 
converted. 


2. Sit-downs in front of rocket bases 
are not widely applicable—there are a 
limited number of rocket bases—and the 
actions lose impact if they are merely re- 
peated time after time. In any case, many 
people, because of their jobs or family 
responsibilities, cannot take part in these 
actions. 


What we need if the campaign against 
nuclear war is to develop are methods 
which attack the Government’s nuclear 
policy at many points with the impact of 
the sit-downs and yet which are available 
to all campaigners and which in particular 
can be used by local groups. In the rest of 
this article we have set down a number of 
ideas for developing actions of this nature. 


REVENUE REFUSAL 


FREFUSING to pay rates and taxes to- 

wards nuclear war preparations could 
be a very direct, logical, and effective way 
of protesting—especially if it were not 
merely a sporadic refusal by separate indi- 
viduals, but as far as possible an organised 
revenue refusal campaign. 


Only certain categories of people would 
be in a position to withhold taxes. But 
such people being mainly self employed or 
professional, would very likely be well 
known. Civil disobedience by such people 
might cause quite a stir. 


Revenue refusal has had quite a deal of 
publicity recently. The idea is no longer a 
new one. It seems possible that a number 
of people might decide to withhold revenue 
if they had just a degree more incentive. 
Such an incentive might be provided by 
“proup re-enforcement ” i.e,, by asking all 
those interested in the idea of refusing to 
pay tax to meet together and discuss the 
implications of such action—including al- 
ternative ways of using the money saved. 


In addition, an attempt might be made to 
persuade sympathetic MPs to introduce a 
bill with a conscience clause allowing cam- 
paigners for nuclear disarmament to pay the 
military part of their tax to the United 
Nations Childrens Fund or similar organi- 
sations. 


On the rates side, local groups working 
against the H-bomb could ask all their 
members to refuse rates. Such a concerted 
campaign would not go unnoticed. 


IIl-BOMB 
INDUSTRIES 


WT would be of very great value if a 

survey could be made of those indus- 
tries engaged directly and indirectly in 
this basis, realistic thinking could be done 
about a campaign against these industries. 


This campaign might include getting 
people to invest their money elsewhere, 
picketing offices and factories and gener- 
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sick! sick! sicx! 


“We must approach those already 
at work on such weapons.” Sick 
they are—but not incurable. 


ally tackling directors and shareholders with 
the same energy as the Direct Action Com- 
mittee Against Nuclear War has used in 
its campaigns among workers on_ rocket 
making missiles, bombers and H-bombs. On 
sites. Campaigning among such _ people 
would be particularly important as, so far, 
direct action protagonists have to some ex- 


tent created the impression that they only 
hold workers responsible for work on nuc- 
lear war preparations while the people who 
make big profits from such activities are 
left alone. 


SCIENTISTS 


@ICIENTISTS are the crucial factor in the 

whole organisation of the nuclear arms 
race. Ever since the A-bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima in 1945 there has been a 
discussion of the scientists’ responsibility. 
Now scems a good time for getting that 
discussion re-started, particularly when 
scientists all over the world are beginning 
to show great concern about further testing 
of nuclear weapons. 


Just as important as approaching scien- 
tists who are already at work on such 
weapons, is approaching potential recruits 
for the work. The ‘“ quality”? weekly and 
Sunday papers are now packed with ad- 
vertisements for jobs on some part of nuc- 
lear weapons’ manufacture. A campaign 
among university and technical college 
students to persuade them not to enter such 
employment would be immensely valuable. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


Now that a Conservative Government is 
+" so well established for another five 
years, many campaigners seem to have given 
up any kind of political action as a lost 
cause. 


This is not because they have become 
anarchists (even unconscious ones) but be- 
cause they subscribe to the theory of poli- 
tics happening only once every five years. 


If we are not over-preoccupied with 
General Elections, there still seems a fair 
amount of political activity that could be 
usefully done. By-elections are the most 
obvious occasions, Party loyalties are not 
as strong then, so that more effective “no 
votes for the bomb” campaigns could be 
organised against candidates who supported 
the nuclear deterrent theory. 


It also seems likely that CND MPs are 
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A poster parade against the Bomb. 
Activities old and new could be fitted 
together, 


becoming more militant. Already this year 
we have had the Labour abstentions in the 
defence debate and witnessed the 40-odd 
MPs who supported the unilateral nuclear 
disarmament motion that Frank Allaun put 
down, If the MPs were pressed hard 
enough there might be a consistent chal- 
lenge in the House of Commons to the 
official defence policies of both the Parties. 


These four suggestions need great devel- 
opment before they can be of practical 
value. Campaign groups might well make 
it one of their first tasks to set up discussion 
groups to see how these suggestions could 
be concretely applied in their own areas. 


This does not mean that all previous 
activities in the campaign have been useless. 
There is obviously still much that can be 
done by way of marches, poster parades, 
meetings, film shows, etc. There is still 
a need for the more “spectacular” kinds 
of direct action= 


If all these activities, old and new, can 
be fitted together, campaign groups might 
find an answer to that inevitable question 
“What can we do?” They would certainly 
make the Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment's challenge even more effective. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT NATO 


"THOSE with a taste for whodunits in real life should make a study of the 


early history of NATO. 


After the war we were told an ominous 
and impressive story. The USSR, although 
it had not at that time got the A-bomb, 
was planning to conquer the world. If it 
succeeded, life would not be worth living; 
and as it was the only Power that had kept 
up a great army after the war, it was likely 
to succeed. 


To check this menace the Atlantic Treaty 
was signed in March, 1949. The nations of 
the West agreed to support each other 
against the USSR, and to give effect to this 
agreement the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation was set up. 


Now let us suppose the story we were 
told was true. What was the duty of the 
Western Powers ? Clearly to get to work 
at once and build up a strong defence 
against the USSR. Since NATO was the 
chosen instrument for this purpose every 
effort should have been made to get it 
ready for action. Let us see what hap- 
pened. 


Slowly to work 


The course of events is revealed by a 
pamphlet called Atlantic Alliance published 
by a Chatham House Study Group. The 
authors of this pamphlet are sympathetic 
to NATO. 


The essential fact revealed by the pam- 
phiet is the incredibly leisurely way in 
which NATO went to work. Though the 
Atlantic Treaty was signed in March, 1949, 
the Council of NATO did not meet till 
September of that year. Very little seems 
to have been done at this meeting. At the 


By I. 8. Low 


Who, in studying for a BSc degree 
made a special study of NATO. 


meeting in May, 1950, according to Adantic 
Alliance, an “ atmosphere of leisurely deli- 
beration”” prevailed. It was not till Sep- 
tember, 1950, that the idea of a united 
force under a supreme commander (an 
obvious necessity, one would have thought, 
for such a situation) was even mentioned. 


In the spring of 1953 Field-Marshall 
Montgomery let the cat out of the bag. 
He bluntly stated that after nearly four 
years of existence NATO had not produced 
a strategic plan. 


Now if the Soviet menace was as great 
as we were told, would the Western Powers 
have behaved in this dilatory manner? It 
is impossible to believe. And Atlantic 
Alliance has something to say which gives 
us a significant insight : on page 53 it says 
that at that famous meeting of May, 1950, 
the NATO Council was thinking of having 
to challenge Russia about 1954-5 and not 
of any immediate danger. 


In the light of this revelation, what are 
we to say of that argument about the USSR 
being the only Power having an army 
available after 1945 ? 


Frankly it is impossible to believe the 
story outlined in the second paragraph of 
this article any longer. The men who told 
it did not believe it themselves: if they 
had, they would have acted differently. 
Moreover, they indulged in irresponsible 
propaganda against the Soviet Union which 
was certain to alarm the Government of 


that nation—-which may have permanently 
endangered the chances of peace. 

Of course we can see now what really 
happened. National sovereignty was at 
work. In a world divided into different 
nations the rulers and foreign offices are 
always on the look-out in case some other 
nation becomes more powerful than their 
own. In spite of all the glorious promises 
of the war years, in spite of the dangers of 
atomic warfare, our rulers were still play- 
ing the good old game of power politics 
which the statesmen of Europe went on 
playing merrily up to the outbreak of the 
1914-18 war—and which caused that catas- 
trophe. 


Seventh century policies 


In Bede's EccvesiasticaL History we 
are told how a certain King of Northumbria 
became very powerful. The King of Scot- 
land “alarmed at his progress,” marched 
to meet him with a great army-—although 
the Northumbrian King had not attacked 
him. (In the battle that followed, the Scot- 
tish King suffered disaster). 

The whole trouble of national sovereignty 
can be summed up in those words—“alarmed 
at his progress.” It is only too clear that 
the policies of our enlightened Western 
nations have not advanced one step beyond 
those of the seventh century. 

There are of course many different opin- 
ions about the causes of war. Some believe 
them to be economic: some think “ dirty 
foreigners” are to blame. But in view of 
the light thrown by Atlantic Alliance one 
thing is clear: never again should a warlike 
policy be put forward without its being ex- 


amined in the most searching manner 
possible. 
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“ W HO done it?” I asked. 


% 


“T beg your pardon,” said my 
friend. My friend was a Hungarian. 
We were in Hungary. 


“Who uprose in the uprising? Who 
were the Freedom Fighters ? ” 


“Ah, yes,” said my friend, “the Free- 
dom Fighters. We have heard about them. 
I know what you mean. But it is not a 
simple answer. Hungarian answers are 
never simple. But you know about the 
Hungarians.” 


“Let me tell you about them,” I said, 
and I told him my three definitions of a 
Hungarian. The first is Molnar’s: “If you 
have a Hungarian for a friend, you don’t 
need an enemy.” The second is I don’t 
know whose: “A Hungarian is the only 
man who goes into a revolving door behind 
you and comes out ahead of you.” The 
third is not strictly a definition, but a Hun- 
garian recipe for baking a cake, It begins: 
“Steal three eggs .. .” 


Hungarians and Poles are the only 
people left any more who think that every- 
thing is funny; that’s why Communism has 
a hard time in those two countries and 
Fascism an easy. The two peoples who 
think that nothing is funny, on the other 
hand, make the best capitalists: the Swiss 
and the Swedes. My Hungarian friend 
thought that my three definitions were 
funny. 

“Have another cognac,” he said, “ and 
I'll tell you who the Freedom Fighters 
were.” I looked at my watch. It was 8.45 
a.m. 


“You know,” I said, “this custom of 
cognac after breakfast.” 


“T know,” he said. 


“In Switzerland,” I said, “a Christian 
is a man who doesn’t drink.” 


“In Hungary,” said my friend, a Cal- 
vinist pastor, “a man who doesn’t drink is 
a Communist. Have another.” 


“But I'm not a drinking man,” T said. 


“Then you're a Communist,” said my 
friend. and he poured. The trouble with 
the Hungarians--my trouble with them 
is that every cognac is a toast. You can’t 
take a sip for the sake of politeness and 
put your glass down and leave it; you have 
to drain it or your toast is suspect. I 


drained it. 


“Now.” said my friend, pouring again, 
“Tl tell you what I know. It isn’t much.” 


“Yes,” I said. 


“The Freedom Fighters were--one may 
say ‘are ’--what you English call a mixed 
bag. And the time of the uprising was 
what you Americans call a free-for-all. Do 
I make myself clear? Good!” (I hadn't 
said he did.) “I continue,” he said, and 
he continued. 


“There were three major elements, The 
first was the split in the Hungarian Com- 
munist Party. This happened also in 
Poland and, of course, in Yugoslavia much 
earlier, It was analogous to the Stalinist- 
Trotskyite split in Russia in the "Twenties. 
There the Stalinists, the nationalists, won 
and the international revolutionary move- 
ment failed, in Germany, China, every- 
where. ‘That was long ago. 

“Since the last war the Communist doc- 
trine is Trotskyite again, internationalist. 
Of course nobody mentions Trotsky. In 
practice international Communism means 
subservience to the USSR, just as inter- 
national anti-Communism means subservi- 
ence to the USA. Don't you think?” I 
think, I said. 

“The nationalist Communists are called 
Titoists now. The Titoist split in Hungary 
meant, of course, a split with Russia. But 
this was different from Poland and Yugo- 
slavia. They were ‘liberated’ countries. 
We were an occupied country, occupied by 
the victorious enemy in the last war. And 


This article is based on the writer’s recent year and a half of living and 


travelling on both sides of the Iron Curtain in Europe. 


He is an American 


journalist and teacher, and for many years a lecturer for the American Friends 
Service Committee (Quakers). 


we had been a Fascist country and the 
spearhead of Hitler's attack on Russia. 
This is important—completely important— 
though Americans may sometimes forget it. 
Russians don’t.” 


IT wrote down “completely important,” 
so as not to forget it. 


“It was Titoism that put Imre Nagy in 
power in the uprising of ’56,” my friend 
went on. 

“In America,” I said, ‘‘we think that 
the revolt was anti-Communist,” and I 
showed him a New York Times editorial 
that called it exactly that. My friend 
looked at it and shook his head and said, 
“Dear me.” “ Nagy,” he went on, ‘“ was 


of course a Communist and an ardent 
Communist. 


“He lived as a Communist, he took 
power as a Communist, he called his oppo- 
nents betrayers of Communism, and he 
died as a Communist.” He looked at the 
Times editorial again and shook his head 
again and said, ‘ Dear me.” 


Then he went on: “ So first there were 
the Titoists, nationalist anti-Russian Com- 
munists in a country which the Russians 
do not love. ‘Then there was the second 
element, the student movement, in the 
Technical High School in Budapest. Like 
all student movements—I think you do not 
have them in America-—this was nation- 
alist. Purely nationalist. Hungarian nation- 
alism is fierce—but you know our Magyar 
history with the Turks and the Hapsburgs.” 


I said I did. 


“But pure nationalist movements are not 
likely to be leftist,” he said. ‘They are 
much more likely to be rightist. Nation- 
alism by itself responds to rightist senti- 
ments and evokes them; that you know.” 
[ said I did. ‘So the student movement 
was basically at odds with the Titoists, 
except for the nationalism.” 

“Tt isn’t so simple as that,” I said. 

“Oh,” said my friend, “ that part of it is 
still simple. It gets more complicated with 
the third element in the uprising. This was 
Horthyism, the still very strong remnants 
of the Fascist Cross and Arrow. The Hor- 
thyites had been underground for only ten 
years. They ruled our country actually 
since 1919. Hungary was the first true 
Nazi country. This you must remember.” 
1 said I would. 


“And these were the people who hated 
the Communists the most and the Russians 
the most. But the situation was compli- 
cated because the Fascist Horthyites were 
intensely nationalistic, and so were Titoist 
Communists. So the Horthyites came out 
of their holes—and the Titoists let them 
out of the prisons—to help the common 
nationalist cause against the Russians. It 
was a dangerous game, to open the Hor- 
thyite box; fatal, because in the end... .” 


“T know about the end,” I said. 


“So there were the three major ele- 
ments,” said my friend, “ with only nation- 


alism in common. And in all the confusion 
and the new ‘liberty ’—it lasted for many 
weeks afterward, actually---purely criminal 
elements were loose among the patriots and 
in very large numbers. The old Horthyite 
anti-Semitism blazed up across the country, 
especially in the east. Jews were beaten 
and robbed and murdered. In Debrecen 
the rabbis east of the Theiss took refuge in 
the Reformed Seminary.” 


“We didn’t hear much about the Fas- 
cists and the criminals and the anti- 
Semites,” I said. 


“No,” said my friend, “I suppose you 
wouldn’t, in newspapers like the one you 
showed me. But these were the true anti- 
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Communists in the ‘anti-Communist 


revolt.’ ” 


“Were there,” I said, “no genuine 
fighters for genuine freedom--for human 
freedom, not just national independence ? ” 


“Of course there were,” said my friend, 
“but not very many. There never are, are 
there? Perhaps in your country, But here 
in Hungary. . .” He shrugged. “If by 
human freedom you mean political and 
civil freedom for the individual, this we 
have never had in Hungary in our whole 
thousand years. Right up until 1945 we 
have had only feudalism and monarchism 
struggling for power, and finally Fascism. 
Even modified serfdom remained. We 
never had a general election. 


“For four months at the end of the first 
war the democratic Government of Count 
Karolyi endured, but even this without any 
election. To fight for freedom—well,” and 
he lifted his glass and said, ‘To freedom! ” 


It was 9 am. Three cognacs since break- 


fast. 


Who fights for freedom ? Anywhere ? 


1 don't, You don’t. We don’t. We 
fight for advantage and for safety and for 
comfort and for national independence. 
But when it comes to fighting for freedom, 
we have to be conscripted. The draft 
board puts a gun to our heads and says, 
“You want to fight for freedom, don’t you, 
bub?” And what a scramble there is 
among our freedom fighters then, to do 
their fighting from a swivel chair. 

Who fights for freedom here, where we 
have it, some of us, in great measure, and 
where the penalty for fighting for it is 


mild? Right here, where the battlefield is 
so much more readily accessible than 
Moscow ? Or down the street in Missis- 


sippi, where the war for freedom is hottest 
and a federal grand jury refuses to indict 
the lynchers of a Negro named Mack 
Parker, 

IT know one man—count ‘em, one-—who 
grabbed a gun and fought for freedom in 
the last war. He enlisted, and he didn't 
enlist in the Navy or the Air Force to 
escape the infantry. And he didn’t enlist 


as a general, or as a colonel, or as a 
lieutenant. He enlisted as a private because 
he wanted to fight with his teeth and his 
claws—-for freedom. And he had to fight 
first to get in because he was over age. 
You may have heard of him: Paul Howard 
Douglas, wrong-headed, stout-hearted Sen- 
ator Dougias. 


Who, besides a Paul Douglas here or 
there, with or without a gun, fights for 
freedom ? Who throws, not his vote or 
his Fourth of July oration, but his life, his 
fortune, and his sacred honour into the 
fight for freedom ? Who prizes it—not just 
praises it, but prizes it? Who uses it when 
he has it? Who really wants it so that he 
and everyone else can do something with it 
that could not be done without it, some- 

If our present Government were an out- 
right dictatorship and demanded nothing 
more of us than our money and the anti- 
Communist conformity it now demands, 
who would rise up, or uprise, against it ? 
thing besides marching around the Legion 
Hal! in lock-step singing its battle hymn ? 

I wouldn't. 

You wouldn’t. 

We wouldn't. 


And they wouldn’t. And didn’t, And 
wort. There less than here, where there 
has been a school of freedom in periods 
past. What do the Freedom Fighters come 
here for? For freedom? Do they fight 
for it when they get here and they see that 
it needs fighting for? My Hungarian 
friend asked me that: “What do they do 
in America, the Freedom Fighters who left 
Hungary in °56?” They join our fight 
against Communism lustily, but so, too, do 
the Fascists. (They fought it first.) 

But what are they fighting for? What 
are we fighting for? Our current birth- 
right--and their current admission ticket— 
requires only that they and we fight 
against. 

And what do you think of the fellow 
at the races who said, ‘‘ You can’t beat a 
horse with no horse” ? 


* 


“How many of them,” I said to the 
man in West Berlin, “are real refugees ? ” 

“Why,” said the man, whose business is 
refugees, “all of them.” 

“AH of them ? ~ 

“ Certainly.” 

“From what?” 

“That's different.” said the man. “From 
many diffeffrent things. But that wasn't 
what you asked me.” 

“Phat’s what (m asking you now,” I 
said. 

“Well,” said the man, “there are three 
categories that really comprise them all. 
But they are all lovers of liberty.” 

“A,” said 1, “ Freedom Fighters.” 

“f didn't say that,” said the man, “I 
said lovers of liberty. If they wanted to 
fight for freedom, they could stay in East 
Germany and fight. No; lovers of liberty. 
But there are different kinds of liberty. 
You know that.” I said [ did. 

“There are people who love national 
liberty, national indenendence. They can 
stand being governed tyrannically, but they 
can’t stand being governed tyrannically by 
a foreign Power. There are some of those 
in East Germany, Probably a good 
majority hate Russian control--and don't 
forget that Germany is the defeated 
country (or part of it) that attacked Russia. 

“So there are those who love national 
liberty. Some of them come over, Not 
many; most East Germans, though they 
hate Russian control, do not regard West 
Germany as more German than East. Be- 
sides, they are nod longer treated here as 
long-lost brethren; the Cold War has fin- 
ished off that sentiment. 

“In the category of liberty-lovers are 
also the lovers of economic liberty, the true 
bourgeois, Middle class, mostly. Entre- 
preneurs. Those who come over are either 
unreconstructable by Communism, and 
therefore past middle age, and therefore not 
very many, or the younger natural born 
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‘hustler’ type we once knew so well in 
America. The man who wants to work for 
himself and get rich and believes that he 
can-—and knows that under Communism he 
can't. 


“There are many more of these than 
there are of the older unreconstructables. 
And still more of those who believe that 
they can make more money as employees 
in the West than in the East. And they 
can, if they can get a job. It’s their taking 
a chance on getting a job that identifies 
them with our ‘ bourgeois ’ type.” 


“Uh-huh,” said I. 


“Now,” said the man, “ we come to the 
third category. In this one is X per cent of 
all those who come over. They are the 
people who want to lose themselves. Never 
in modern history has there been an oppor- 
tunity for them like this. If you are a 
wife-beater or pick-pocket or horse-thief in 
West Germany, and you are on the lam, 
you grab the trolley to the land of liberty 
—East Germany. And vice versa. 

“We are getting some of each other’s 
best people. -and all of each other's worst. 
And the flow from East to West is much 
the larger in this category, partly because 
police control is much tighter in East Ger- 


pose of giving them Government jobs, 
either. 

“Once a man makes it across—-and this 
is very easy, as you know-——he is safe from 
identification. If he explains that the bestial 
Communists took his identity card away 
from him because he was an anti-Com- 
munist, this in itself is almost a preferential 
credential in the West. And again vice 
versa. 

“How large is this X per cent ?” 

“We shall never know,” said the man. 
“Never. All we know is that nobody loves 
liberty—liberty from the police—as much 
as a man who has just thrown a_ rock 
through a jewellery store window.” 

“Hm-m-m,” I said, lapsing into German, 
although the man I was talking to was an 
American. (The German for “ Hm-m-m” 
is ‘Ja, was,” with the accent on the was.) 

“There, then,” said the man, “ you have 
your three categorics. But there is an im- 
portant sub-category of the bourgeois. This 
is the man who loves the liberty to go it 
alone ideologically (or just politically) or 
intellectually or artistically or morally. Not 
necessarily alone, but in dissent from the 
prevailing pattern.” 

“ Ah,” said I, “the true lover of liberty 


the contrary, he may be a Fascist, although 
not necessarily. In any case, the Commun- 
ist dictatorship is not for him. The place 
for him is in the state which, as Plato says, 
is ‘simply bursting with liberty’. You’ve 
heard of Plato?” I said yes. 

“This is the person,” said the man, 
“whose individual attitudes do not corres- 
pond to those of the society he happens 
to be in. The nearest thing to Plato’s 
state for him, if he’s in East Germany, is 
West Germany; not very near, but the 
nearest. There are X per cent of those.” 


“X22” said I. 
“ X,” said the man. 


“And these are not to be confused with 
the true lover of liberty-—-the lover of 
liberty pure?” 

““You know better than to ask me that,” 
said the man, and I blushed for shame. 

“The lover of liberty pure,” the man 
went on, “the fighter not for his own 
freedom or for national independence, but 
for freedom itself—he is not numerous in 
Germany. You see, my ignorant friend, 
these people who flee to the Free World, 
abandoning all their ties, leaving every- 
thing behind them, and sometimes risking 
their liberty and even their lives to do so 
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pure, they might have fought for it there 
and then; a few did, and they are not alive 
now. 

“Had they even wanted to live in liberty 
—not fight for it, just live in it—they 
could have fied from Hitler Germany, at 
least until 1939, in much better style than 
they do now; quite legally, with their 
property. But they didn’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because, oh son of darkness, the Nazi 
tyranny was their very own tyranny. Most 
of them did not feel oppressed by it, or 
even annoyed. If they kept their mouths 
shut--do you know, by the way, why 
German dentists never discuss controversial 
issues with their patients?” He didn’t wait 
for me to say I didn’t. ‘“ Because they 
couldn’t get them to open their mouths if 
they did.” 

“And,” said I, “‘ we come at last to the 
lovers of liberty pure. I suppose they also 
add up to X per cent of those who come 
over?” 

“Tf I said five per cent,” said the man, 
whom I promised not to quote by name, 
“JT would be generous to the X in this 
case. What is the percentage, do you 


suppose, at home in America?” 


many and partly because they are still look- at Jast.” these same people lived under the Nazi Reprinted from the US independent 
ing for Nazis there--and not for the pur- “IT didn’t say that,” said the man. “On tyranny until 1945. Had they loved liberty monthly “ The Progressive. 
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“Gentlemen, we are here to plan massive retaliation against all this 
talk of agreements!” 


The Deterrent Delirium exposed by PN Cartoon Corner 


Sam 


To SHOW::: 
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““My mummy hardly ever coaxes me to finish my milk any more!” 


Cartoons by F. Behrendt (by courtesy of the Dutch daily newspaper Algemeen Handelsblad); and the American cartoonist Morley. 
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EDUCATION, CREATIVITY 


J UG and Clay, or Flower ? 


The young child's mind may be 
likened to a jug into which the teacher 
pours information, as much or as little and 
of the kind that he thinks fit. This ancient 
conception regards the mind as a_ vessel 
which should be made, by force if neces- 
sary, to hold what is ordained by tradition 
to be the best content for it. 


Similarly the child’s character is regarded 
as something separate and as some plastic 
material to be moulded into shape—by the 
teacher himself and by the type of group 
discipline exerted, according to definite 
ideas of what is good form, The child is 
not only moulded into a pattern but comes 
to feel that conformity is desirable and that 
divergence from it is idiosyncratic, suspect 
and subversive. 


It is easy to recognise such educational 
systems in the extremist forms of totalita- 
rian politics or religion. Nazi teachers 
swore “Adolf Hitler, we swear that we 
will train the youth of Germany so that 
they will grow up in your ideology, for 
your aims and purposes, and in the direc- 
tion set by your will. This is pledged to 
you by the whole German system of edu- 
cation, from the primary school through to 
the university.” 


Napoleon’s attitude to education was 
much the same, and is summed up in his 
observation that “there will be no fixed 
political state if there is no teaching body 
with fixed principles.” Everyone knows the 
maxim of the Jesuits that given a child for 
the first seven years of his life they will so 
form his mind and character that no later 
influence will be of fundamental import- 
ance. 


It is perhaps less recognisable that any 
State- or Church-provided education tends 
to an authoritarianism that is different only 
in degree. 


Value and trust 


The analogy of the flower suggests a 
conception of upbringing that enables a 
person to blossom in his own way. The 
gardener’s job it to provide the most appro- 
priate soil and nourishment that he knows 
of, and to protect the tender plant from 
extremes of frost and scorching heat. On 
the one hand we admit that we cannot 
know all the possibilities of development 
that children are capable of. Hence we 
have no wish to cast them into the mould 
of some chosen image. On the other hand 
to value is, synonomously, to trust: we 
need neither inflate nor fear what we fully 
accept. Every person is not only unique 
but of intrinsic value. 


A non-violent philosophy of education 
assumes that co-operation between human 
beings is natural, that jealousy, envy, greed, 
aggressiveness and the rest are not merely 
bad for the group because selfish, but signs 
of ill-health in the individual. 


To strive after truth “excludes the use 
of violence,” Gandhi asserted, “ because 
man is not capable of knowing the absolute 
truth, and therefore cannot be competent 
to punish.” As one’s opponent must be 
weaned from error, so education may be 
regarded as a continual process of ever 
progressive weaning from contentment with 
early levels of satisfaction—in love, in 
social relations and in means of expression. 
The satisfaction of these basic needs, by 
suitable means and as they arise, should be 
the concern of parents and educators: in- 
stead so many of us worry about future 
status, about qualifications, about ends. 


Have we the courage, so far as education 
is concerned, to do what is right now and 
let the future look after itself ? What does 
this mean in practice ? 


Love—The baby depends on _ both 
parents for a love which is warm, tender, 
undemanding and which leads them to do 
for him things that he cannot do for him- 
self. C. S. Lewis has explained that love is 
compounded of friendship, affection, eros 
and charity. Equally the child needs to 
experience all these phases of love for his 
parents. How many people have been 
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Lecturer in Education and member of the Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War. 


If at some time the Child were to receive proper consideration 
and his immense possibilities were to be developed, then a Man might 
arise for whom there would be no need of encouragement to Dis- 
armament and Resistance to War because his nature would be such 
that he could not Endure the state of degradation and of extreme 
moral corruption which makes possible any participation in war.-- 
Maria Montessori’s Message to the International Congress against 
war and militarism. Paris, August 1-5, 1937. 


stunted in emotional growth because their 
parents have been unwilling or unable to 
receive their love ? 


The first all embracing relationship with 
mother, however, must eventually come to 
an end, and will do so best to the extent 
that it has been fully entered into, exploited 
and enjoyed. Then weaning will be 
achieved without anxiety or regret. And it 
will be eased and accelerated by the accept- 
ance of what are at first regarded as sub- 
stitutes—play and companionship. 

Companionship—Through playing by 
himself and with other children the toddler 
finds he can do without mother, he can 
deal with his phamtasies maybe of an 


know in our own person the terror of a 
German child when the bombs are fall- 
ing: it is to stand on the gallows and 
wait for the trap doors to open... 
And it is also to succeed in another’s 
success, eschewing envy and malice: like 
the flowers of the earth, which do not 
grudge at one another, though one be 
more beautiful and fuller of virtue than 
another; but they stand kindly one by 
another, and enjoy one another’s virtue.” 


Some degree of empathy is universal in 
respect of those who are “close” to us: 
it is from the others that we shut ourselves 
thoughtlessly and insensitively away, imag- 
ination having failed. 


struggle for self-government in Secondary 
Schools and Training College, for that 
matter, has yet to begin. This, it seems to 
me, is the point in national education at 
which a philosophy of non-violence should 
be made to impinge. 


Don’t let any reader jump to the conclu- 
sion that self-government and creative act- 
ivities in schools on the widest scale will 
act as a kind of open sesame to a new 
way of life. But so far as education is 
concerned these will be the most helpful 
ingredients. Together they could represent 
a shift in human relationships which if 
combined with similar advances in co- 
Operative practices in industry and com- 
merce, would amount to a_ revolutionary 
change. 


We know enough of the springs of 
human behaviour to be able to say that 
“a world without war” is a feasible cul- 
tural aim for the immediate future. We 
know that it is in the intimate group of the 
family that the authoritarian or “ demo- 
cratic” character is laid. A persuasive dis- 
cipline and new methods of teaching can 
be consciously adopted so that children 
grow up not so lacking in self-assertion as 
to acquiesce in support of a national war, 
nor needing aggressive outlets in ghoulish 
deeds in battle. 


We know from the now hackneyed study 
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aggressive character, and gain in security 
by measuring up to his fellows in the 
group of which he is a member. 


Expression—Play as a means of “free 
expression ” may have therapeutic value as 
a method of catharsis of the emotions. 
But to become creative it must be based on 
authentic experience and it must be em- 
bodied in significant form, This a man may 
achieve through works for the transforma- 
tion of social conditions or of human rela- 
tionships, as well as through art in drama, 
dance, design and craft. The task of edu- 
cation is to enable each child to discover 
the mode of expression that is valid for 
him—‘to discover his own harmony and 
live by it,” said Eric Gill. 


The history of civilisation is a memorial 
to man’s continual need to express and 
assert himself. Woman perhaps has played 
less part in this because by having a baby 
she performs an incontestable creative act. 
Man must find some other way. Destruc- 
tiveness, cruelty, aggression, abuse of 
power can all be seen as the obverse of 
creativity, due to a mixture of emotional 
deprivation, in early childhood or in later 
sex life, and to atrophied means of ex- 
pression. 


Identification 


Herbert Read, in EDUCATION FOR PEACE, 
seriously discusses the proposition that 
mankind must be predisposed for peace by 
the right kind of education. ‘It is pre- 
cisely the significance of the process of 
identification that is our present concern,” 
he writes. 


“When Freud says that a path leads 
by way of imitation to empathy he may 
or may not have been aware that he was 
indicating the path of art. It is true that 
there is another path—identification with 
the leader—the totalitarian path in which 
there is no empathic relationship with 
other people but only blind obedience to 
command, The process by which we are 
induced to share a common ideal is none 
other than that indicated by Freud—the 
creation of an empathic relationship with 
our fellows by means of imitation of the 
same patterns—by meeting, as it were, in 
the common form or quality of the uni- 
versally valid work of art.” 


“Love of neighbour is imaginative em- 
pathy,” says Victor Gollancz pursuing the 
same theme in THE DEVIL’S REPERTOIRE. 
“To love a neighbour is to feel in 
him, live in him, be in him. It is to 


The influence of Rousseau’s EMILE, of 
such men as Robert Owen, Froebel and 
Dewey, of the work of kindred societies 
such as the New Education Fellowship or 
the Society for Education through Art, have 
helped to realise Nursery, Infant and Junior 
schools where children gain a spontaneity 
and zest for life. The importance of play 
and creative activities, exemplified in 
pioneer independent schools, is now 
accepted in the state system. Even the 
1914 Education Act spoke of providing 


education appropriate for each child 
according to his “age, aptitude and 
ability.” 


The feature of independent schools that 
the state is nowhere near accepting is the 
doing away with punishment. If this can 
be done in a community of the most anti- 
social and unruly delinquents, as demon- 
strated by Homer Lane or Makarenko and 
their followers, it certainly can be done in 
a school of normally law-abiding pupils. 
The absence of punishment, whether cor- 
poral or otherwise, demands some other 
basis of discipline. In a word this means 
tesponsibility for school affairs, in and out 
of the classroom, shared between staff and 
children. 


There is a variety of degrees, and areas, 
over which this can be exercised ranging in 
example from A. S. Neil’s Summerhill, 
Rendcomb as described in J. H. Simpson’s 
SANE SCHOOLING, Kees Boeke’s workplaats 
at Bilthoven, or King Alfred, the day school 
in north London. A school meeting, con- 
ducted by the chosen representatives of 
staff and pupils, rather than prefects, and 
given real responsibility, will provide a 
type of training in managing people, and 


understanding their motives, which an 
authoritarian regime precludes. 
N i 
Self-government 


The essential reason for the state’s re- 
luctance to adopt such forms of persuasive 
discipline is its basis of compulsory attend- 
ance. This bedevils most of the plans for 
a raised school leaving age envisaged in the 
Crowther Report for instance. The local 
education authority I submit should pro- 
vide the facilities, but the individual pupil, 
acting under advice, should decide what 
courses he takes and at what age he Icaves. 


Though the struggle for play and active 
methods has been largely won at the 
Primary level, the work of Alex Bloom at 
St. George in the East, Stepney, was the 
exception that proves the rule that the 


of the Mountain Arapesh tribe that the 
social group to which a child belongs 
determines to a large extent his future be- 
haviour and character, and that this par- 
ticular culture produced a co-operative and 
peaceful people in contrast to the unco- 
operative, unkind and extremely aggressive 
Mundugumor tribe. 


It is sometimes objected that to try to 
cultivate non-violent behaviour in children 
is to submit them to an unwarrantable 
moral pressure. Yet people who make this 
objection at the same time condemn steal- 
ing, for example, or the comparatively re- 
cently controversial practice of slavery, 
without recognising the inconsistency, And 
the essence of a non-violent approach ex- 
cludes compulsion, 


A parent or teacher cannot avoid making 
a choice in determining the type of en- 
vironment and opportunities he presents to 
children and upon which the possibilities 
of their development depend. One of the 
functions of a teacher should be to 
organise things that will lead to worthwhile 
activities. Not to organise is not to make 
children free but to make them impover- 
ished; they should be at liberty—to accept 
or not to accept grown-up suggestions. 
This applies as much to gardening, book 
learning, to what they shall wear as to 
practice in living in a non-violent society. 
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BASIL DELAINE REPORTS FROM JOHANNESBURG 


NEWS BLACKOUT KEEPS SOUTH 
AFRICANS IN THE DARK 


HERE is a clamp-down on news in South Africa, Authorities, including 
the police, are refusing to confirm or deny reports concerning incidents 


between police and Africans, 


By now, of course, the whole world 
knows of the brutal methods of the 
South African police. 

Recent examples of their disregard for 
human life include the Sharpeville massacre 
and the mass beatings, and some shootings, 
of innocent Africans in the streets of Cape 
Town and in the besieged location of 
Nyanga. 

The only inaccuracy in reports carcied in 
some London papers on this wave of police 
terror is the line that these tactics are a 
“new twist" in events. Actually police 
beatings have been going on for years... 
in the streets, in police vans, and in the 
cells of police stations. 

However, the point is that only diluted 
versions of the recent Nyanga horror— 
when men, women and children were driven 
by the police from their homes to be beaten 
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CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE— I 
Against H-base 


HE Committee for a Northern 

Radical Demonstration, now oper- 
ating under the name of the Northern 
Direct Action Committee, announced 
last week that the demonstration 
planned at Catfoss Rocket Base on 
July 30 will now take place at Fin- 
ningley H-bomber base near Don- 
caster, Yorkshire. 


On April 8 the Committee appealed for 
volunteers to take part in a legal supporters’ 
demonstration at the rocket base—-at the 
same time as the civil disobedience—for 
offers of transport, for people who could 
care for the children of arrested demon- 
strators and for financial help for the ad- 
ministrative and relief funds of the project. 

The new site has been chosen because 
the surrounding area is thickly populated 
and will therefore cffer more scope in can- 
vassing and field work and in organising a 
supporting demonstration. The H-bomber 
base is very active; both civilian and RAF 
personnel work there, 

Preparatory field work will be intensified 
on weekends prior to the actual demon- 
stration. The climax to the Committee’s 
work in the area will be a phased act of 
civil disobedience on July 30 and 31. If 
arrested and then released demonstrators 
will return to the base and continue the 
civil disobedience until a week after the 
initial act. 

The secretary of the Committee, which 
is independent of the Direct Action Com- 
mittee Against Nuclear War, is Mary 
Ringsleben, 15 Burton Crescent, Leeds 6, 
Yorks. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE— II 


Against weapons plant 


BRIEFING conference, in pre- 
paration for the civil disobedience 
demonstration at Foulness on April 
23, is to take place at Friends’ Meeting 
House, St. Martin’s Lane, Westminster, 
at 6 p.m. on Easter Monday after the 
Aldermaston March, 

A second meeting will be organised later 
in Southend and a final briefing for demon- 
strators will take place at 645 a.m. on 
Monday, April 25, when demonstrators 
will attempt to enter Foulness Island. 

On Friday, April, 22, films of previous 
direct action projects with others will be 
shown at the Village Hall, Great Waker- 
ing, at 7.30 p.m. The following morning at 
10 am. a rivercade will set sail from the 
East Beach, Shoebury, in an attempt to 
land on Foulness Island. 

Two thousand houses were leafleted in 
Rocheford on April 6 by the Southend 
Youth Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 


in the streets—were published in South 
African newspapers. Such is the fear of 
editors of the emergency regulations gov- 
erning the publication of items which, with 
such sweeping powers, could be interpreted 
by the police state as “incitement” or 
“ sedition.” 


The South African Broadcasting Com- 
pany, which is virtually under state control, 
has for some time, in its news bulletins, 
suppressed to varying degrees news items 
concerning racial disturbances in Southern 
Africa. 

But such suppression, to the extent it is 
now practised, is new to the Union’s Eng- 
lish language press, 

Today, even quotes of news items on 
South Africa carried in overseas newspapers 
are censored “voluntarily” by the press 
in the Union. 


A classic example of 
apeared 
April 6. 

The original telex message from London, 
reporting what the BBC carried in its 1 
p.m, news bulletin on Tuesday, April 5, 
stated : 


“South African police, backed by 
armoured cars and troops, have again been 
attacking Africans with truncheons and 
whips in Nyanga, the African township 
near Cape Town, 


The Star's version of this message read 
as follows, using dots where it chose to 
censor: 


“South African police, backed by 
armoured cars and troops, have again been 


this censorship 
in The Star (Johannesburg) on 


Cricket team boycott 


MEANY people wish to use every non- 
violent means which may be able to 
contribute towards a changing of the South 

African Government and its policies. 

Reports from South Africa (e.g., in the 
Daily Telegraph, April 7) suggest that the 
Whites attach great importance to sport and 
to their teams in international sport. This 
suggests that boycot of the South Africans’ 
cricket team may well have an_ indirect 
effect upon South African society, and 
through its public opinion, on a change of 
government and government policy—how- 
ever distasteful in a minor way such a boy- 
cott may be to people in this country. 

It is, of course, not directed against the 
players as individuals. Indeed, they may 
well, some of them, be glad to be, even 
passively, a channel through which pressure 
may be sent toward changing things for the 
better in their country. 

1 suggest that people who are sympathetic 
to this idea write to the press, challenging 
newspapers themselves to boycott the South 
Africans’ matches by not reporting them in 
their sporting columns.—G. H, PETCH, 22 
Lanchester Rd., London, N.6. 


Caryl Chessman 


[ URGE you to help save the life of 
~ Caryl Chessman. The Nation magazine 
of March 26 says, ‘“‘ Chessman can still be 
saved.” 

I have yet to se a pro-Chessman letter 
in the press despite the efforts of many to 
bring information to the public. Re- 
actionary letters have appeared in US 
papers from people in England who have 
no knowledge of the case. 

I presume that this is an attempt to 
prove to us that people in other countries 
feel Chessman has received justice. It 
further proves that the government is scn- 
Sitive to the genuine pressure concerning 
this case which comes from abroad. 

Letters and telegrams from abroad re- 
questing commutation of Chessman’s death 
sentence to life imprisonment, should be 


LETTERS TO THE 


attacking Africans . in the township 


near Cape Town. 


With South African journalists barred 
from entering most of the troubled areas, 
and the refusal of the police or other 
authorities to comment on disturbances, the 
South African public knows only a fraction 
of what is really going on here. 


In the Union today it amounts to this: 
If you want to know what is happening in 
this country, buy an overseas newspaper. 


FOOTNOTE : Another turn of the screw of 
suppression has come with the South Afri- 
can Minister of Justice, Mr. Erasmus, re- 
fusing an urgent request from Mr. Harry 
Lawrence (Progressive Party) that a depu- 
tation of MPs representing all Parties be 
allowed to visit troubled townships in Cape 
Town, This means that all MPs are barred 
from African townships. 


NUCLEAR DISARMAMENT : 


Lectures in London 


A PROPOSED series of London 

lectures and discussions for 
nuclear disarmers will be launched at 
a meeting in St. Pancras Town Hall 
on Sunday, April 24, at 2 p.m. 

The meeting is being sponsored by the 
London Region of the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 

The Direct Action Committee Against 
Nuclear War, together with Peace News, 
is also thinking of a lecture series dis- 
cussing the role of non-violent resistance, 
and it is possible that the two series will 
be jointly organised. 
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Keep right on 


RE you one of the five thousand new 
readers of this Aldermaston special 
number of Peace News ? 


If you are, we want to stake a strong claim 
for your regular support. There are 
many publications interested in nuclear 
disarmament, and some who support the 
Campaign wholeheartedly. 


But PN is the only paper completely com- 
mitted to working for world peace as the 
top priority issue of the moment, And 
PN starts with the tremendous advantage 
of having no political or denominational 
entanglements. It approaches world pro- 
blems from an independent radical posi- 
tion, can and does say what it likes, and 
gives first place to principles without 
expediency, 

Don't give a regular order unless you are 
absolutely convinced it’s your paper. First 
send us a modest half-crown and you 
will receive eight weeks’ issue, post free 
to your home (see coupon on page three). 
After this trial we believe you'll find, as 
thousands of others do ali over the world, 
that it is a MUST for people who are 
practical and realistic about peacemaking. 


If you prefer to get it from your news- 
agent, just ask him to order a copy. In 
London you can always pick it up at the 
address below. 

Give PN a trial. After the March it will 
keep you on the right road to peace, 

H.F.M. 


THEY STOCK PN IN LONDON 
L. L. ALBERT, 37 St. Martin’s Court, Charing 
Cross Road, W.C.2. 
J. GRACE & SONS, 145 Fleet St., E.C.4. 
S. SOLOSY LTD., 53 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. 
CENTRAL BOOKS, 37 Grays Inn Road, W.C.2. 
a H. SMITH & SON, Finsbury Park Station, 


4, 
GRIFFITHS, 15 Blackstock Road, N.4. 
F. NEWMAN, 28 Caledonian Road, N.1. 
cour BOOKSHOP, 66 Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 


THE FREEDOM PRESS, 27 Red Lion St., W.C.1. 

FRIENDS’ BOOK CENTRE, Euston Koad, N.W.1. 

KINGSWAY HALL BOOKSTALL, (Miss Peters) 
c/o Kingsway Hall, W.C.2. 

LABOUR PARTY BOOKSHOP, Transport House, 
Smith Square, S.W.1. 


HOUSMANS., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


addressed to President Eisenhower, the 
White House, Washington, DC, USA, with 
a request that he forward them to Gov- 
ernor Edmund Brown. At this time public 
opinion is just beginning to build for 
Chessman. It probably will not be enough 
unless there is increased support from other 
countries, 


Chessman insists that he is innocent of 
the “ Red Light Bandit” crimes. That he 
has been denied his legal rights is seen in 
the Harvard Law Record, volume 30, No. 
6, March 10, 1960, and in the March 
bulletin of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, whose Southern California section 
stated that he was entitled to a new trial. 

During his 12 years in death row Chess- 
man has suffered cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. Eleventh hour reprieves have caused 
him to develop an ulcer and make it diffi- 
cult for him to keep his sanity—JOHN L. 
HOLMAN, 26 Gray Gdns, East, Cambridge 
38, Mass, USA, 


Minnie Pailister, Edward Evans 


T was with deep regret that I heard the 

sad news of the deaths of two sponsors of 
the Labour Peace Fellowship, Minnie 
Pallister and Edward Evans, 

Minnie Pallister was one of the most 
attractive personalities that I have ever 
met. She was an excellent propagandist, 
quite fearless, who made an unforgettable 
speech at the Labour Peace Fellowship 
meeting during the 1958 Labour Party Con- 
ference at Scarborough. She was a very 
fine journalist, and also made many un- 
known friends all over the country in the 
BBC “ Woman’s Hour” broadcasts. 

Edward Evans, who was Labour MP for 
Lowestoft from 1945 until the last election, 
devoted most of his career to the teaching 
and welfare of handicapped persons, par- 
ticularly the deaf and blind. He contri- 
buted a tremendous amount to the welfare 
of these unfortunate people, both here and 
overseas, and attended many international 
conferences on their behalf. He also pub- 
lished a number of works, including a 
Manual Alphabet for the Deaf-Blind. 


EDITOR 


Both these people, who were active 
members of the Fellowship, made their con- 
tribution to international understanding in 
different ways. Let us acknowledge that 
peace workers may not always travel along 
the same path, but, providing they have a 
concern for international understanding, 
that should be the most important matter. 
We can ill afford to lose people of their 
calibre in the peace movement, May their 
efforts be an inspiration to others to carry 
on the good work.—DENIS' BRIAN, 
General Secretary, Labour Peace Fellow- 
ship, 24 Breakspears Rd., London, S.E.4, 


Power for whom? 


MAY I request Mr, Dalby (PN, March 

25) to re-read Towards a Non-violent 
Society. This nowhere makes the assump- 
tion that the people are good, nor does it 
advocate putting any set of people in 
power. What it says is that democracy can 
only be vital if power is devolved so that - 
the common man may have more control 
over his representatives who do the gov- 
erning. (This indeed is the philosophy 
common to liberals and radicals from Vol- 
taire through Mill to Acland.) 


It may be that Mr. Dalby, like myself, 
considers that true democracy is an un- 
realisable myth, and possibly even a con- 
tradiction in terms (since if men were as 
the democrats suppose, there could be no 
conceivable excuse for the retention of 
Government as an institution), but it is 
absurd to suggest that Towards a Non- 
violent Society ignores the individual, since 
it is specifically designed to give back to 
the individual his personality, and also to 
give him scope for his fullest development. 


—LAURENS OTTER, Robeson St, 
London, E.3. 
ALDERMASTON urgent 


LABOUR PEACE FELLOWSHIP SUP- 
PORTERS MARCH BEHIND YOUR OWN 
BANNER, 


Volunteers should please ‘phone TlDeway 


5770 or TID 5719 after 7 p.m. on April 14. 
Or contact PN van at Falcon Field. 
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Technological politics means a 


different struggle 


MHE other Sunday night [ listened to Dwight Macdonald, that grand middle- 
aged man of American radicalism, mournfully declare on the radio that he 
was no longer so interested in politics and social problems but had shifted to professor Paul Tillich sees all this as the 


*‘ cultural questions.” 


Macdonald was the editor of perhaps the 
finest radical political magazine to appear 
in English this century, Politics, produced 
from New York. It petered quietly out 
in the ’Forties. Beginning as (in Mac- 
donald’s own words) “a radical Marxist” 
magazine, it finished as an ‘““ anarchist 
pacifist” one. 


Macdonald’s attempt was to provide the 
theoretical basis for a new politics. His 
greatest personal contribution to this was 
a Jong, serious, intelligent essay called 
“The Root is Man.” It has a durable 
quality which will outlive even its 
author's rejection of it (though I don’t 
say Dwight has rejected it, probably just 
lost interest). 

The title of the essay was derived from an 
aphorism by Marx: “To be radical is 
to grasp the matter by its root. Now 


the root for mankind is man himself.” 


Macdonald explored contemporary political 
in terms of their 


trends and solutions 
significance for 
humanist values. 
He was interested 
in human. status. 
It is not without 


significance that 
the title of his 
essay was set 


against a picture 
of blast - furnace 
chimneys, symbol 
of mechanical] 
values. 

He saw emerging ~ 
from the impact DWICH MA DN: LD 
of technology on society, a “ third alter- 
native ” to both capitalism and socialism. 


RESURRECTION 


A LTHOUGIT all readers 
+& will not share the 
Christian conviction of the 
continuation of personal 
life through and beyond 
death, there is ample 
evidence in the coming of 
spring of the resurgence of 
life after the apparent 
deadness of winter. 


Whatever may or may not happen to us 
as individuals, we also have ample evidence 
of the persistence of truth through doubt, 
apathy and even betrayal, and of the in- 
evitable victory of good over evil and love 
over fear, 

The only real defeat which cither can 
suffer comes through the attempt to defend 
them by the wrong methods. Only to be- 
lieve in a cause so much that you are will- 
ing to kill for it, spells death. To believe 
in a cause so much that you are anxious to 
live but ready to die for it, spells life. 

Such a pacifist was Minnie Pallister, 
whose recent death robbed many of us of a 
friend and the Peace Picdge Union of a 
most loyal sponsor and effective speaker. 
Her sister suggested that instead of sending 
flowers for her funcral, her friends should 
send contributions towards the work which 
was so central to her life. I have already 
received a few gifts in her memory, and I 
am sure that all her many friends will want 
to express their gratitude and affection to 
her and their faith in the trivmph of the 
cause she served, by sending a special gift 
to Peacé Pledge Union Headquarters Fend 
this week, 


STUART MORRIS. 
General Secretary. 

Our aim for the year: £1,250. 

Amount received to date: £253. 

Donations to the Peace Pledge Union, 
which are used for the work of the PPU, 
should be sent marked ‘“ Headquarters 
Fund,” to the PPU Treasurer at Dick Shep- 
pard House, Endsleigh St., London, W.C.I. 


On the frontier 


By the 
Rev. TOM 
WARDLE 


It was what he called “ bureaucratic 
collectivism.” It had been foreshadowed 
in a book called La BUREAUCRATISATION 
bu Moxnpe, by R, Bruno, published in 
1939, and by James Burnham’s MaANa- 
GERIAL REVOLUTION, in 1941. Since then 
the idea has been taken up by many. 
The latest important thoughts on it are 
perhaps William Whyte’s ORGANISATION 
MaN and Michael Young’s THE RISE OF 
THE MERITOCRACY. 


The view is simply that hereditary ruling 
classes are giving way to a hierachy of 
technologists. Power will be held by the 
clever and tne skilled. Management and 
government will become sciences, and 
tthey will be exercised only by the trained 
and the qualified. 


Capitalism must yield to this development 
since efficiency will demand it. Socialism 
must lead to it, since it is a principle of 
socialist ethics that men should exercise 
power in accordance with native ability 
rather than hereditary right. 


The net result is that you have a new poli- 
tical arrangement. Man-centred politics 
becomes ranged against technological 
politics. In the travails of “new left” 
politics today in Britain and the United 
States particularly, one can witness some- 
thing of the agony of young pcople, 
having been fed on the idealism of early 
humanist socialism, now wrestling to 
make it correspond to the policies of the 
movements which still claim to represent 
that idealism. 


The root of apathy 


The situation is already lost. Organised 
labour and the political movements of 
the working class are themselves the most 
effective participants in the drive to re- 
place personal values by technological 
ones. The higher standard of living is 
equated with the technologically more 
complex mode of living. 


Since sociability depends on the ability to 
maintain interacting human relationships, 
and since technological methods of edu- 
cation, work and Jeisure are non-personal, 
so sociability declines. The root of poli- 
tical and religious apathy among the 
married population is to be found in the 
withdrawai into the home, where tele- 
vision replaces conversation, and looking 
at other people engaging in life becomes 
a substitute for engaging in life oneself. 


In order to conduct the political “ struggle,” 

. if such it can now be termed, the Labour 
parties of the world have to employ such 
means of education, organisation and 
propaganda as are dictated by the tech- 
nological revolution, not the social one. 
. They are inextricably enmeshed in the 
new managerial society which is already 
here, 


In no area is this more evident than that 
of “defence.” War preparation is no 
longer to be considered in moral, but in 


technical terms. Disarmament is a tech- 
nology on its own. 


consequence cf the secularisation of 
socialism. He traces the rise of the work- 
ing class movement (Marx  notwith- 
standing) out of Protestantism. Read 
the story of Thomas Muenzer, the 
Zwickau Prophets, the Polish Brethren, 
the early Anabaptists. Along the line 
in the twentieth century, socialism became 
divorced from Protestantism and went 
secular. Was it when Keir Hardie died ? 
(Though professedly a Humanist, he 
could probably be described as more 
religious than some of our present-day 
church-going socialist leaders). 


Humanist sham 


I agree with Tiliich. Socialism today is 
losing cut because it is a sced set in 
stony ground. It has no depth. Like a 
certain tabloid daily it goes up and down 
with “the people.” It is more determined 
by the trend of events (mostly technolo- 
gical events and the everlastingly present 
event of human shallowness and self- 
centredness) than helping to determine 
them. Its humanism is a sham. 


And it is a sham, in my vicw, because 
there can be no realistic humanism that 
does not begin with a point of reference 
beyond Man. Man derives his status not 
from himself but from the Transcendental 
to which he is related. And if that sounds 
too wafily, you can say Man is what he 
is because God is what He is. 


Pacifist and nuclear disarmament groups 
are the true radicals in our day because 
they refuse to be determined by events. 
They want to go back to the root of the 
social problem. And the root is Man, 
This looks like the re-discovery of the 
essential Protestantism. The old radi- 
calism began in the Dissenting churches 
of Europe. The new radicalism could 
finish up there. 


‘DOUBLE THE 
NEGRO VOTE’ 


rPHE Rey. Ralph Abernathy is one 
of the outstanding leade:s of the 
campaign in the US Beep South to 
abolish the colour ber. 
He stayed a day in London last week on 
his way to the Accra Conference on Posi- 
tive Action for Peace and Sccurity in 


Africa, 


As minis‘er of Montgomery’s First Bap- 
tist Church, he was one of the originators 
of the year-long bus boycott which started 
in December 1955 and successfully brought 
to an end colour bar seating on the city’s 
buses. During the campaign he was 
arrested and also had both his home and 
his church dynamited. 


Now that the Rev. Martin Luther King 
has gone to a church in Atlanta, Georgia, 
Mr, Abernathy has become President of 
the Montgomery Improvement Association 
—sgiving guidance and counscl to the Iccal 
student sit-in demonstrations against lunch- 
countcr discrimination. 


His biggest task at the present time is the 
raising of $200,000 for a campaign to 
double the Negro voting strength in the 
South. 

This campaign is being carried on by the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
a standing organisation which grew out of 
the Montgomery bus boycott, 


He spoke with great enthusiasm about 
the upsurge of White student activity in the 
North in support of the Southern Negro 
sit-ins—a unity of White and Negro 
students which augurs well for the future of 
race relations. 


——By Sybil Morrison 


A BEAUTIFUL 
WORLD 


It makes the heart groan that, with 
such a beautiful world as this to live in, 
and such a soul as that of man's is by 
nature and gift of God, we should go 
about on such errands as we do, destroy- 
ing and laying waste; and ninety-nine of 
us in a hundred never easy in any road 
that travels towards peace and quietness. 
—William Wordsworth. Letter to Robert 
Southey. 1805. 


T is commonly said that there is 

nothing new in the world, though 
recently the advent of nuclear weapons 
has faced mankind with a completely 
new situation. Yet, if I had not added 
Wordsworth’s name to the quotation 
above, it might as easily have been 
said or written by Canon Collins or 
Dr. Soper. 


Nevertheless, never before has the human 
race been threatened with total extinction; 
this is no allegory or legend of The Flood, 
but a stark and terrifying fact, That man 
should proceed in such a way as to create 
the possibility of total destruction, not only 
of human life, but of all living things, is 
something at which anyone might stand 
appalled. 


At Easter, when the earth trembles with 
the life-force pushing up the sap in the 
trees, and bringing forth the buds and 
blossom that herald the fruits of Summer, 
it is impossible to believe that the actual 
death of Spring could overtake this world. 


Yet nuclear weapons, if they are ever 
used, would, without question, deal this 
total death blow; ninety out of a 
hundred may choose to look away, to pre- 
tend that there is no real danger, to bchave 
like the proverbial ostrich, but the other 
ten are at least concerned enough to be 
asked, indeed urged, to face the basic issue. 


* 


Those who march from Aldermaston are 
demanding that the weapons which, if used, 
could bring abcut this holocaust, should be 
abandoned. The moral indignation against 
their monstrous purpose is understandable, 
and must undoubtedly have some effect 
even upon the ostriches. Nevertheless, it 
is pertinent to ask whether fear of the con- 
sequences of a nuclear war is a stable 
enough emotion to be effective in achiev- 
ing the object of nuclear abolition. 

Nuclear weapons would never have been 
manufactured if there had been no war; 
they are the direct and inexorable conse- 
quence of the decision made by Truman 
and Churchill to use the Atom bomb in 
Japan. If there should be another world 
war, nuclear weapons, and perhaps even 
worse,’ bacteriological weapons, will be 
used; the knowledge of how to make them 
cannot be taken away, and abolition from 
fear, or expediency, would not prevent re- 
production. 

The only certain method of ridding the 
world of these immoral and outrageous in- 
struments of total destruction is to root out 
from man’s consciousness the whole deep- 
seated conception of the necessity for, and 
the inevitability of, fighting wars, 

War is a habit that can and must be 
abandoned if the premise cf Easter and 
Spring is not to fail for the first time in 
the whole tong history of this earth, Man 
has established war as part of his society, 
and it is man, and man alone, who can 
now cnange that ccurse. Governments are 
unlikely to yield to exhortaticns to abandon 
weapons they believe to be effective, nor to 
abandon war, until there is a new thought 
among men and women, as strong and 
forceful as the Spring’s rising sap; its 
strength must lie in the faith and convic- 
tion which commits every person who 
holds it to renunciation of war. 

Apathy cannot remain under the mount- 
ine force of life’s annual resurrection; it is 
swept away in the overwhelming power of 
the earth’s rebirth. It is the same with 
human anathy; when cnee men feel the 
“wind cf change” sweeping them on to 
the new transcendence over viclence, they 
will know that the recurrire miracle of 
Spring has given them back both hope and 
life. 
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TERMS: Cash with order, 3d. per word, min. 
2s. 6d. (Box No. Is. extra), Please don't send stamps 
in payment, except for odd pence. Address Box No. 
replies: Peace News. 5 Caledonian Rd., London, N.1. 
Pisase send advertisements by first post Tuesday. 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 

TWO FAMILIES «four teenagers) need holiday 
house with or without service. Fortnight Aug. 
Seaside. Thomson, Church St.,  Grappenhall, 
Warrington. 

HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 

A VEGETAKIAN GUEST HOUSE in the heart 
of the Lake District. Rothay Bank, Grasmere, 
Westmorland, offers comfortable rooms and expertly 
planned meals, attention to those requiring rest as 
well as facilities for walkers, climbers, motorists. 
Largo gardcn with view of the fells. Isabel James. 
Telephone : Grasmere 334. 

HOVE : Pax House, for individual attention, good 
food and homely atmosphere, h. & c. Alfred & 
Malie Roth, 17, Melville Rd.. Hove 2, Sussex. 
Telephone 70945. 

KESWICK—Visit the Lake District for your 
holiday this year. Highfield Vegetarian House, The 
Heads, offers beautiful scenery, good food, comfort, 
friendly atmosphere. Write Mr. and Mrs. Lusby 
(V.C.A. Members) Tel. 508. 

NORFOLK COAST. Peaceful village, near 
Broads. Wonderful beach, pleasant countryside. 
Good food (vegetarian optional), rest, comfort. 
Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, Norfolk. 
NOR 292 (Hickling 236). 

WEYMOUTH—Four-berth Caravan, overlooking 
bay. Not July 23 to August 13. From 5 gns. 
Send SAE for brochure—Gray, Buckland Newton, 


Dorchester. 
PERSONAL 


DUPLICATING, shorthand, typing, translations. 
Mabel Eyles, 10, Beaconstield Rd., London, N.11. 
ENT 3324. 

GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS, friendship or 
Marriage, all ages. V.C.C., 34, Honeywell, London, 
-W. IL. 


IF YOU HAVE old gold, silver or old jewellery 
etc. for disposal, I shall be glad to give a price for 
it, without obligation to you. Aubrey Brocklehurst, 
6 Endsleigh St., London, W.C.1, EUS 5501. 


IF YOU SHOP at a Co-op., please give this 
mumber when making your next purchase: 1336943. 
Your dividend will then be gratefully received by 
the Secretary, Peace News, 5, Caledonian Rd, 
London, N.1. 


TWO CAMPANIONS of adventurous _ spirit 
wanted by middle-aged man, experienced in camping 
and touring in South France beauty spots. No 
hotels, etc., inexpensive, leisurely. Write: Wells, 
14 Dorset Gardens, Brighton. 

WAR RESISTERS INTERNATIONAL welcomes 
gifts of foreign stamps. Please send to WRI, 88 
Park Ave., Enfield, Middlesex. 

LITERATURE 

CONTACT—a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s, 9d., 12 months 1!7s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 

FLAME—The new monthly with the progressive 
outlook. Aldermaston issue, sixpence; postal sub- 
scription 8s. a year. From Graham Bros., 5 The 
Street, Didmarton, Glos. 

FREE INTRODUCTION. Send us the names 
and addresses of friends likely to be interested in 
Peace News. They will receive complimentary copies 
and an invitation to take eight weeks’ trial sub- 
scription for 2s. 6d. Peace News, 5, Caledonian 
Road, King's Cross, London, N.1. 

ORDER all your books from Housmans Book- 
shop. Profits on sales help Peace News. 5 Cale- 
donian Road, King’s Cross, London, N.1. 

QUAKERISM. Information and literature re- 
gpccting the Faith and Practice of the Religious 
Society of Friends, free on application to Friends 
Home Service Cttee., Friends House, Euston Rd., 
London, N.W.1. 

THE MYTH OF DEFENCE—by Leslie Hale. 
One of the articles in the current issue of Labour 
Peace Bulletin. Obtainable at Sd. a cony including 
postage from Denis Brian, LPF, 24a, Breakspeares 
Road, London, S.B.4. 

WORKING MAN—Late forties, wishes to meet 
Jady similar status, with pacifist-vegetarian views. 
T.T. Non-smoker. fond of animals and country life, 
view to friendship. Age about 30-35. Box 854. 

FOR SALE 

PERSONAL & COMMERCIAL STATIONERY ; 
Manilla envelopes 6” x 34”—10s. 6d. 1,000 box; 
gv x 4"—245. Gd. 1.000 box. White envelapes 
6” x 34’—17s. 6d. 1,000 box. Many other sizes/ 
styles available. Plain postcards 2s. 3d. 100; quarto 
bank paper 65. 500 sheets. Harley Bond Writing 
Peds from 6d each, Postage extra, special quota- 
tions for lasger quantities, All profits to Peace 
News. Write or call Housmans, § Caledonian Road. 
King’s Cross, London. N.1. (TERminus 32248.) 

SITUATIONS VACANT 

PEACE NEWS OFFICE is open up to 9 p.m. 
every Wednesday evening for the sale of books and 
stationery. and for voluntary help with the dispatch 
of Peace News Visitors welcomed (Mon. to Fri., 
9.39 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.) 5, Caledonian Rd., King's 
Cross, London, N.1. 
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Every tweoek ! 


SATURDAYS 
LONDON, W.11: Portobello Market. 10 a.m. 
onwards Propaganda for Peace Bookstali: also 
children's and miscellaneous fiction. Porchester 
Group PPU. 
SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS 
LONDON: 72 Oakley Sq, N.W.1, Weekend 


work camps take place whenever possible. Phone 
EUS 3195. Work for needy sections of the com- 


munity. IVS 
TUESDAYS 
MANCHESTER: 1-2 p.m. Deansgate Blitz Site 
Christian Pacifist open-air meeting. MPF, 
WEDNESDAYS 
LONDON : 8 p.m., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. Picifist 
Youth Action Group. 
THURSDAYS 
LONDON, E£.11:1 8 p.m. Priends Mtg. Ho., Bush 
Lane (near Green Man), E.10 and B.ti Group PPU. 


Place a regular order for: 
PEACE NEWS 


WITH YOUR NEWSAGENT 


: 


TALES OF A VISITOR 


WELENSKY DIDN°’T WANT 


By Fenner Brockway, MP 


EN years ago two young students at the London School of Economics came to see me at 
One was diffident, his eyes on distant places; the other direct in 
They wanted to go to Africa. 


the House of Commons. 
look and speech, 


They wanted to go to Uganda to help! cause some of the farmers let down the 


technically in the organisation of the 
Farmers’ Co-operative Movement. The 
leader of the movement, Ignatius Musazi, 
was an exile in London, charged with re- 
sponsibility for the agrarian riots in 
Uganda the year before. He had asked 


them to go, 
The diffident idealist was a young 
American. He is now a distinguished pro- 


fessor at an American University: Dr. 
George Shepherd. The decisive realist was 
chairman of the London School of Econo- 
mics Labour Society. He is now a Labour 


MP with a growing reputation: John 
Stonehouse, 
George Shepherd went immediately. 


John stayed in England to fight the 1951 
election as a candidate at Burton (where, 
when Labour seats toppled, he reduced the 
Tory majority by half and was defeated by 
only 733). Then he and his wife Barbara 
and their two young children set out for 
Kampala. 


A right challenged 


The name of John Stonehouse became 
known throughout Africa last year when 
he was deported from Northern Rhodesia 
by Sir Roy Welensky’s Government just as 
he was leaving for Nyasaland. This event 
became famous because it challenged the 
right of a Member of Parliament to visit a 
British Protectorate: Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland are still that. It was a 
shock to find that we had handed over to 
the White Settler Federal Government all 
power over English visits, even of an MP 
seeking political information. 


John has now written a book. He has 
called it PROHIBITED IMMIGRANT (Bodley 
Head, 21s.), but it discusses much more 
than the circumstances of his deportation. 
It is in fact a study, and a very lively study, 
of the most critical sphere in Britain’s 
remaining African Empire: East and Cen- 
tral Africa. 


The experience of the two young LSE 
graduates as advisers to the Uganda 
Farmers’ Federation was both heartening 
and disappointing. 


It was heartening because they influenced 
Sir Andrew Cohen to introduce a new Co- 
operative Ordinance which met the farmers’ 
main demand. The farmers had objected 
to Co-operative Societies being bossed by 
the Government. The new Ordinance gave 
the Co-operators themselves real power. 


The experience was disappointing be- 


' Society. Looking back to those years, both 


John and George will realise that co-opera- 
tion--like self-government—must grow to 
success from experience. 


In neighbouring Tanganyika, John saw 
the Co-op. on the slopes of Kilimanjaro, 
where in 25 years African practical enthu- 
siasts have built up not only a model farm- 
ing organisation but an educational centre, 
with college, hostel, and club. It is an 
inspiration, an example, for all Africa. 


One of John’s London associates, a 
Kenya African, Achieng Oneko, was put 
on trial at Kitale with Jomo Kenyatta for 
responsibility for Mau Mau. John went to 
the trial to give evidence for his friend. 


With the other prisoners, Achieng was 
found guilty, but was subsequently ac- 
quitted on appeal. Nevertheless, he was 
arrested the next day and sent to the 
notorious Detention Camps. He is still 
held under restrictions, eight years later. 


This is one of the most outrageous in- 
justices committed in Kenya. Many of us 
know Achieng, one of the gentlest souls 
I've ever met. He has been held because 
he has refused to confess. He has nothing 
to confess. One concession John gained. 
In 1957 Achieng was allowed to see his 
wife for the first time in five years ! 


I sometimes wonder how British de- 
fenders of Colonialist rule dare to de- 
nounce Communist regimes for their 
cruel practices. Only those who con- 
demn what has been done in Kenya, 
Nyasaland and the Rhodesias have the 
moral right to condemn what is done 
the other side of the Iron Curtain. 


I found John’s chapter on Tanganyika 
the most interesting in the book, He 
rightly pays a great tribute to Julius 
Nyerere, the African leader, Nyerere has 
succeeded in combining great resolution on 
behalf of his people with the voice of 
goodwill towards the European and Asian 
communities, The result has been that 
European reactionaries have lost all poli- 
tical influence. When Nyerere becomes 
Prime Minister of an independent Tangan- 
yika two or three years hence he will have 
the support of the Europeans and Asian 
representatives, 


Uganda, Kenya, Tanganyika, We pass 
to Central Africa. First, Southern 
Rhodesia. There are 2,500,000 Africans in 


Southern Rhodesia. There are 200,000 Euro- 
peans, This is how the land is divided 
between them : 


For European use—51,987,000 acres. 
Native Reserves—41,950,000 acres. 


Chairman, Movement for Colonial Freedom 
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Thus the African population has 20 acres 
per head. The European population has 
250 acres per head. And most of the Euro- 
peans live in the towns. Moreover, the 
greater part of the African area is poor 
soil, The European area contains all the 
fertile soil. 

We tend to give most attention to the 
political inequalities in Central Africa, but 
it is these economic inequalities which 
govern the life of the people. John Stone- 
house gives figures of salaries and wages 
paid in the manufacturing industries of the 
Federation. 


Seventeen thousand Europeans receive 
incomes totalling £15 millions a year. One 
hundred thousand Africans receive wages 
totalling £8 millions a year. The average 
White wage is £22 a weck, The average 
African wage is £1 12s. a week. 


‘Open up!’ 


John spoke to an African Congress meet- 
ing in Southern Rhodesia. His speech was 
moderate. The African Daily News head- 
line was: “Labour MP Warns Africans 
Against Using Violence to Achieve Their 
Aims.” Nevertheless, European reaction 
was hysterical. The leader of the Dominion 
Party urged that he should be banned and 
the Rhodesia Herald supported the demand. 


On to Northern Rhodesia, where he was 
banned. At the end of a long day when 
he had been shown round by the District 
Commissioner in Kitwe, he settled to sleep 
in the Rest Centre. Knocks at the door. 
“Open Up!’ This is the Chief Federal 
Immigration Officer.” An Order was read 
declaring John to be a Prohibited Immi- 


grant. Two days later he was put on a 
plane for Dar-es-Salaam en route to 
London. 


I am glad this happened to John Stone- 
house. In the same way, I am glad that 
White settlers from Kenya once refused to 
travel on a plane with me. 


Why? Because such are the common 
indignities from which Africans suffer. “To 
be an African political leader in any 
country south of Tanganyika is a hazard- 
ous occupation,” says John Stonehouse. 
“There is a 10 to 1 chance of being 
arrested, and a million to one chance of 
being elected.” And all Africans in these 
White dictatorships are made to feel that 
they are second-class humans, 


This is a grand book John has written. 


I wish the readers of my words had the 
opportunity to read his pages. 


Copyright in Africa and Asia reserved to 
author. 


Send notices to arrive first post Tuesday. Include 
Date, TOWN, Time, Place (hall, street); mature of 
event: speakers, organisers (and secretary's address). 


Thursday, April 14, and Friday, April 15 


GREENHAM COMMON: Dawn Thursday to 
dawn Friday. Picket of Aerodrome as a prelude to 
the Aldermaston March (the Common is two miles 
south of Newbury). Pickets are asked to bring 
their own tents and food, if possible. Pacifist Youth 
Action Group. 


Thursday, April 14 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends’ Meeting House. 


Bush Rd. “Pastor Dietrich Bonhoffer,’’ Elsie 
Pracy, BSc. Leytonstone PPU. 


Friday, April 15 


BROADSTAIRS: 7.30 p.m. Gymnasium, Pier- 
monte Hall. Film Show ‘‘ Educatiing For Peace."' 
Thanet Peace Fellowship. 


Monday, April 18 
LONDON, N.1.. 7.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Peace Knowledge Foundation formed as a result of 
Theodore Lentz's book, Towards a Science of Peace. 
Wednesday, April 20 
BRISTOL: 7.30 p.m. ‘Crown & Dove’' (Horse 


fair). ‘' Casualties of the Welfare State.‘'—A Social 
Worker. Left Club. 


LONDON, N.9: 8 p.m. Congregational Church, 
Lower Fore St., Edmonton PPU. 


LONDON, N.1: 8 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., 
Francis Jude. Pacifist Youth Action Group. 


Thursday, April 21 


FARNHAM : 6 pm. 47 Weydon Hill Rd., 
“Direct Action,"’ Ian Dixon. Farnham Youth 


LONDON, E.11; 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Rd. Group discussion, Leytonstone PPU. 


LONDON, N.13: 8 p.m. at Kenmare Gardens 
Palmers Green PPU 


Friday, April 22 
BRISTOL: 7 p.m. 286 Canford Lane, West- 
oe Preparation for National AGM 


Tuesday, April 26 
LONDON, W.C.1.: 6.30 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. Al! 
members welcome. London Area PPU. 
LONDON, N.L: 7.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road. 
Reginald Sorensen, MP on_ his visit to South 
America and West Indies. LPF. 


Wednesday, April 27 
LONDON, N.1. 8 p.m. 5 Caledonian Rd., ‘‘ The 
Fellowship Party." Ronald Mallone. Pacifist 
Youth Action Group, 
Thursday, April 28 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends' Meeting House, 
Bush Rd. ‘‘ CND and the PPU.”’ Laurens Otter. 
Leytonstone PPU. 
Friday, April 29—Sunday, May 1 
DEERFIELD, Mass, USA: 8 p.m. Friday till 
noon Sunday. Woolman Hill, Quaker Conference 
Centre. Week-end discussion led by Dr. Amiya 


Chakravarty. Cost $14.00 American Friends Ser- 
vice Committee, 130 Brattle St., Cambridge 38, 
Mass. Tel. UN 4-3150. 
Monday, May 2 
BENTLEY (nr. Farnham): 7.30 p.m. Bentley 
Memorial Hall: Debate on Nuclear Disarmament. 
Speakers from local Labour and Liberal Parties and 
Alton and District CND. 
Thursday, May 5 
LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Rd. ‘FoR and the PPU.’’ Rev. Motley. 
Leytonstone PPU. 
Saturday, May 14 
ALTON: 7.30 p.m. Methodist Schoo] Room. 


Film. Show. ‘' Children of Hiroshima.'' — Speaker : 
Austin Underwood. Alton and District CND. 


Saturday, May 14, and Sunday, May 15 
ALTON: Two-day march round Alton, along 
perimeter of area of irreparable damage if an H- 
bomb fell on the town. Supporters contact Farn- 
ham Youth CND, Sec. Barbara Mann, Woodlawn, 
Beech, Alton. Accommodation provided. 
Saturday, May 28, and Sunday, May 29 
PURLEY-IN-WHARFEDALE: Week-end School 
Yorkshire Area PPU. Sec. Hilda Gibson, The 
Brotherhood Church; Stapleton, Pontefract. 


«1 renounce war and | will never 


support or sanction another ” 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 


the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. 
Send YOUR pledge to PPU Headquerters 
DICK SHEPPARD HOUSE 
6, Endsleigh Street Londen, W.C.! 
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International 
movement is 
coming 


PENING the London International 

Conference on Nuclear Disarma- 
ment for Students and Youth on Sun- 
day, J. B. Priestley described the 
possession of the deterrent as “an ex- 
tension of the hostage system whereby 
the innocent are made to suffer for the 
guilty.” 


The conference, at St. Pancras Town 
Hall, was jointly organised by the Com- 
bined Universities and Youth Campaigns 
for Nuclear Disarmament, the German 
student nuclear disarmament movement and 
the Dutch Werkgroep van Antimilitaris- 
tische Studenten. Through contacts at the 
conference the nuclear disarmament move- 
ment will be made more international. 


Fifty delegates from 23 countries attended 
the first session. The conference finished 
on Thursday, 


Russian delegates were refused entry 
visas by the British Home Office although 
delegates from Hungary, Poland and East 
Germany were allowed in. In answer to 
enquiries, the Home Office stated that they 
never gave reasons for such decisions. 


Films of the Aldermaston March, of the 
various direct action rocket base demon- 
Strations, the Sahara Protest, and films 
brought over by the Japanese delegates 
were shown to the conference at Friends 
House, Euston Road, on Monday evening. 


Not rivals! 


A PILGRIMAGE of Youth to help 

World Refugee Year leaves Winchester 
for Canterbury on Good Friday led by a 
group of London University students, It 
will walk the ancient Pilgrims’ Way, a dist- 
ance of 125 miles. Night stops are Alton 
(Fri.), Shalford (Sat.), Reigate (Sun.), Otford 
(Mon.), Snodland (Tues.), Charing (Wed.), 
Canterbury (Thurs.), 


The United States will spend some 
$45,000,000,000 this year “to provide for 
the common defence.” Assuming the world 
population includes about 2,500,000,000 
persons, we will spend $18 for every man, 
woman and child on the face of the globe 
in’ preparing for man’s destruction by 
weapons more powerful and swift than any 
ever developed before. The rest of the 
world is spending a_ similar amount.— 
Byron L. Johnson, Democratic Congress- 


man from Colorado, in The Progressive, 
March, 1960. 


MORALS AND MISSILES, from which our 
front page quotation is taken, is published 
by James Clarke. Sir Compton Macken- 
zie’s contribution was originally broadcast 
by the BBC. 


Published by Peace News Ltd., 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1, and printed in Gt. Britain by Goodwin 
Press Ltd., 135 Fonthill Road, London, N.4. 


NKRUMAH URGES MASS 


NON-VIOLENT ACTION 
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Marchers of several nations have been active this week preparing their 
banners—and feet—for a busy weekend. 


Many marches abroad 
this weekend 


S thousands of people in Britain march this weekend from Aldermaston 
to London to demonstrate for nuclear disarmament, similar activities are 


taking place in other lands. 


In West Germany, four columns will converge on Easter Monday at Bergen- 


Hohne. 

December; it is also very near Bergen- 
Belsen, the former concentration 
camp. 


The marchers will start from Hamburg 
on Good Friday, and on Saturday from 
Bremen, Hannover and Braunschweig. On 
Monday a final meeting will be addressed 
by Professor Heckmann, the well-known 
authority on Gandhi, Wilhelm Keller, chair- 
man of a War Resisters’ International sec- 
tion in Germany, and H. G. Friedrich, re- 
presenting young German _ conscientious 
objectors, 


Preparatory meetings have been held at 
all the departure cities and at all places 
through which the marchers will pass. 
Thousands of leaflets have been distributed 
and advertisements placed in local news- 
papers, Delegations from alt over the 
country—and several Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament supporters from Britain—will 
be marching. 


Among many notable sponsors of the 
marches is Robert (“ Brighter than a Thou- 
sand Suns”) Jungk. One pathetic poster 
for the march reads: “ First Bergen-Belsen, 
now Bergen-Hohne.” 


PICKET LINE 


In the United States, a five-day walk to 
the White House, Washington, from the 
Army Chemical Centre at Edgewood, Mary- 
land, began on Monday as part of a pro- 
test against chemical, biological and other 
weapons of mass destruction, 


A vigil began at the Chemical Centre 
last Friday, On Good Friday the White 
House will be picketed and an attempt 
made to see President Eisenhower, On 
Saturday and Sunday the project, which is 
sponsored by the Committee for Non- 
violent Action, will hold a training pro- 
gramme for non-violence, including films, 
reports and analyses of action projects in 
America, Europe, Africa and the Pacific. 


This is where Honest John rockets were first fired in Germany last 


On Easter Monday, while the vigil at the 


Chemical Centre continues, some demon- 
strators may attempt an open, non-violent 
entry into the plant “‘as a witness against 
the Army’s misappropriation of this site for 
immoral purposes.” 


On Good Friday—the income tax dead- 
line—a protest against war taxes, sponsored 
by Peacemakers, will be held at the Internal 
Revenue Service. It will be followed by a 
two-day fast. 


A 40-mile peace march on Good Friday 
and Saturday from the Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station to Chicago is being orga- 
nised by the American Friends Service 
Committee (Quakers) and the Fellowship 
of Reconciliation. 


Meanwhile a vigil at the germ warfare 
centre at Fort Detrick, Maryland, continues. 
It has lasted continuously since last July. 


DEW LINE 


In Canada, there will be a poster walk 
on Easter Sunday through Toronto, 
Ontario. Afterwards a meeting in Queens 
Park will be addressed by W. H. Pope, the 
former Canadian Army major whose 
article, “Let the Russians use the DEW 
Line Too?” appeared in MacLean's 
Magazine last December. 


A statement will be distributed calling 
for complete disarmament and urging that 
Canada 


@ Withdraws from military pacts; 


@ Refuses to allow any arms installa- 
tions on its soil; 


© Eliminates all defence expenditures 
and spends such money on construc- 
tive work abroad and at home; 


@ “Cultivates more assiduously” the 
tole of mediator and reconciler. 


The demonstration is sponsored by 
Quakers, the Fellowship of Reconciliation 
and the Church Peace Mission. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


ANY concrete proposals emerged 
from the Positive Action Confer- 
ence for Peace and Security in 
Africa, which concluded in Accra 
last week-end. 


On nuclear tests, the Conference strongly 
condemned France for testing in the 
Sahara in defiance of African protests 
and world opinion, and commended 
economic and financial sanctions as well 
as the boycotting of goods and the freez- 
ing of assets. 


All independent African States and peoples 
were called upon to follow up the efforts 
of the Sahara Protest Team by establish- 
ing volunteer training centres for future 
concerted action through non-violent 
demonstrations against further nuclear 
tests in the Sahara. 


The Conference also urged all independent 
Afro-Asian States to mobilise world 
opinion by sending teams to different 
countries to educate and enlighten the 
world on the real dangers of nuclear 
tests. An emergency meeting of the UN 
General Assembly was also demanded. 


On South Africa, the Conference resolved 
that independent States should contribute 
to aid’ the victims of apartheid, that these 
States should also consider economic 
sanctions against South Africa, and that 
all African peoples should consider boy- 
cotting South African goods, 


Other decisfons were that independent 
States should consider severing diplomatic 
relations with South Africa, that Afro- 
Asian nations should press for positive 
action by the United Nations, and that 
the British Commonwealth should expel 
South Africa. 


Efforts should be made to revoke South 
African Mandates in South-West Africa, 
and an appeal made to religious and 
humanitarian organisations to condemn 
apartheid and give all possible help to its 
victims, 


Algeria 


On Algeria, the Conference recommended 
support for Algerians in their fight for 
independence and called upon France to 
negotiate with the provisional Algerian 
Government for the complete independ- 
ence of Algeria. 


A June conference of independent States 
was recommended in order to consider 
(1) forming a volunteer corps to fight in 
Algeria, (2) creating a fund for Algerian 
refugees, and (3) forming a permanent 
committee to study different problems 
posed by the Algerian situation, The 
conference also recommended that Afri- 
can States recognise immediately the pro- 
visional Algerian Government (if they 
had not already done so), 


In a resolution passed on the liberation of 
Africa, the UN was urged to work out a 
time-table for the liberation of all Afri- 
can countries, 


Dr. Nkrumah opened and closed the con- 
ference, At the conclusion he empha- 
sised : “Let us all pay great attenticn to 
the proposal for establishing positive 
action training centres. 


In his opening speech on April 7 he stressed 
the need for developing non-violent 9-*si- 
tive action on Gandhian lines, Specific- 
ally he proposed a mass non-violent entry 
into the French A-test area at Reggan, 
and a training centre to prepare for ‘his 
kind of action, 


April Carter cables from Accra: “ This 
most significant political speech on non- 
violence may inaugurate a new phase in 
the African struggle for freedom from 
nuclear and colonial imperialism.” 


